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MARTEX 


Bath towels - washcloths 


and bath mats 


Resist these bath towels if you dare! Made by 
Martex, who have been producing only the finest 
bath towels for over 35 years, they offer the final 
touch of beauty and usefulness to every well- 
appointed bathroom. Skimp if you must on some 
things but it is pound-foolish to deny yourself the 
finest bath towels that can be made. Martex bath 
towels keep their beauty and wear so much longer 
that they will actually cost you less in the end than 
ordinary bath towels. Your nearest department 
store or linen shop can supply you with Martex 
bath towels for as little as 50c and up to $2.50. 
Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York City. 
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~ hone the years will add to your pride in 


these very newest TOWLE STERLING PATTERNS 


For Tow Le designers, today as always, refuse 
to be inspired by fads or fancies of the moment. 
Theirs is the classic tradition that ‘‘a thing of 
beauty is a joy forever.” Their heritage is the 
art that produced TowLe Sterling patterns in 
the 1890s that are open stock today! 

So in presenting these very newest TOWLE 
designs, we confidently predict that you will 
enjoy them as much in 1960 as you do today! 
The passing years will serve merely to prove 
your wisdom in selecting TOWLE Sterling! 


Makers of sterling only.. 





Thanks to today’s restricted budgets, modern 
brides are selecting their sterling with a wis- 
dom that outstrips their years. Beginning their 
sets most modestly, as so many of them are, 
they want to be sure they will be able to add 
to their patterns when their husbands’ ships 
come in... as of course they will! So more 
and more of them . . . acting upon the advice 
of jewelers or friends . . . are choosing TOWLE 
Sterling! Your jeweler will be proud to show 
you these newest TOWLE patterns. 


TOWLE 


SINCE 1690 


CASCADE — Newest Towle Pattern... 


— LO OL 


me 1903 she whine sinh Steeling 


in 1933 her pattern 1s 


still open stock! 


Mail coupon now for free illustrated leaflets and 
engraving suggestions . . . Enclose only 
15c if you wish a copy of Emily Post's 
authoritative booklet on modern wed- us. 
ding etiquette. 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS— Dept. M-11— Newburyport, Mass. 

[ ] Please send me FREE illustrations and prices of all TowLr 
patterns, and chart of engraving suggestions. I am especially 
interested in the pattern. 

{ ] I enclose 15c for which please send me, in addition to above, 
a copy of Emily Post's booklet, ‘BRIDAL cuneevenstentren 
SILVER AND WEDDING CUSTOMS.” ie ] 
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Address | 
City and State ite ee Fa 7 exe 
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My jeweler is 





. with unbroken craft traditions 


in IN SuERT Ip Ore, Massachusetts 
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If you have not already made out your Christmas list it is high 
time you did so, as | am showing you this month a selection 
of articles that will help you to a flying start on your round of 
Christmas shopping. Please order direct from the shops whose 
addresses are given for your convenience. 


@) This little butterfly table com- 
>” bines most successfully the 
three essentials for a good coffee 
table, sturdiness, compactness, and 
attractive design, and, in addition to 





leaves dropped, it will also serve as an 
end table. It is of very sound con- 
struction and made of solid maple 
throughout, hand-rubbed to a dull 
finish in either antique maple, golden 
honey, cherry maple, autumn or 
Spanish brown. With leaves extended 
it measures 2314” x 20” and is 20” 
high. The price is $12.50, and it 
will be sent express collect @ Somer- 
set Shops Company, Fairfield, Maine. 


a Even the most carping ‘in-law’ 
’ will have to admit your impec- 
cable good taste in table linen if she 
finds you using this exquisite white 
cloth and napkins. They are of 
imported hand-woven double dam- 
‘ask, with the sheen and suppleness 
which are as surely a hall mark of fine 
linen as a sterling mark is of fine silver. 
The wheel of fashion has spun again 
to elegance instead of informality, 
and Thanksgiving tables will this year 
repeat the distinguished effects which 
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white linens and fine china always 
give. This set has a handsome design 
of conventional bands and scrolls so 
planned that there is appropriate 
spacing for the individual service 
set-ups on the plain satiny surface 
which makes the best possible back- 
ground for your beautiful china and 
silver. The square cloths have a 
design with round centrepiece, while 
the oblong cloths have an oblong 
centrepiece, and both have a plain 
space in the centre for floral decora- 
tions. The pattern scales down to 
napkin size beautifully, and | know 
many of you who have inherited a 
fine taste for beautiful things will 
want to order this linen while present 
prices hold. The sizes and prices are 





| 
: | 
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as follows: 2 yards by 2 yards, $14.00; 
2 by 21/, $17.50; and 2 by 3, $21.00, 
with napkins 22” x 22” at $15.00 a 
dozen and 26” x 26” at $21.00 a 
dozen, all postpaid @ McGibbon & 
Company, 49 East 57th Street, N. Y.C. 


‘Do your Christmas shopping 

early’ is an excellent slogan, 
especially when applied to Christmas 
cards which can easily be ordered and 
addressed in advance, thereby saving 





















much wear and tear during ‘the 
crowded days of mid-December. So 
I have selected three very clever new 
cards to show you, and if none of 
these exactly suits your fancy, the 





shop from which they come has an 
unlimited variety to offer you. The 
very lovely modern Madonna in red, 
blue, and gold is mounted on a 
rough-textured écru folder measuring 
5” x 614” and costs 25 cents. The 
amusing little angel card is all in 
shades of blue and white, the folder 
measuring 4” x 514”, and costs 10 
cents, while the cheery Noél bird is 
in orange on a white folder measuring 
314” x 334” and costs but 5 cents. 
Prices are postpaid and include envel- 
opes @ Miss E. R. Browne, 106 Mari- 
on Street, Brookline, Massachusetts. 


These smart finger bowls of im- 
ported glass with their novel 
little floating gadgets will please the 
discriminating hostess, for they will 
provide both light conversation and a 
laugh, boons for any party, you must 














admit. They are of delicate crystal 
engraved with dynamic designs of 
waves and bathing figures expressed 
with great vigor and dash, the work of 
Richard Sussmuth, a famous Bohemian 
artist. The small floating ornaments 
are flattened hollow spheres, the 
larger one with a white polar bear, 
the other a black and white penguin. 
At a dip of your fingers these minia- 
ture denizens of the polar regions will 
spin merrily around their limited seas. 
The prices are $36.00 a dozen for the 


finger bowls and $5.00 a dozen for 


the floating bubbles, each dozen to 
contain six bears and six penguins. 
Twelve models alike will not be sold, 
owing to the limited supply. Express 
collect @ Pitt Petri, Inc., Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


There is an undeniable charm 
about the creamy Italian pottery 
which accounts for its long popularity. 
The new and lovely design shown in 
the photograph takes the shape of 
low, flat bowls which ‘simulate woven 








baskets with decorative handles of 
graceful fruits and foliage with twisted 
stems in high relief. The large model 
is perfect for an informal centrepiece, 
which may be balanced by a pair of 
the smaller bowls if you are using a 
long table. You cannot see these 
dishes without wanting to pile them 
high with purple grapes and their 
leaves, or with colorful fruit of any 
kind. In fact these dishes would grace 
any place where you could use them. 
The larger bowl is 13” in diameter and 
costs $7.50, while the smaller mod- 
el, 8” in diameter, is $3.50. Sent 
express collect e Madolin M. Mapels- 
den, 825 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 


The pair of little pigs may be 
hurrying off to the book market 
for new holiday volumes to uphold, 
but the pig on top of the mirror is cer- 
tainly the one who stayed at home, 
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for he is firmly anchored to its natural 
pine frame. Here his sturdy form, 


with red spots and markings con- 
trasted with his spreading green tree, 






adds an amusing decoration to this 
useful piece of nursery furniture. It is 
1514” wide and 2914” tall, a perfect 
size to hang over a child's small 
bureau. The pigs which form the 
book ends are painted a pinkish- 
cream color, outlined in blue, with 
gay red saddles and hoofs to match 
the naive flowers in the green grass. 
They are also riveted firmly to their 
red tin bases so they cannot easily 
break loose. The mirror is $11.00, in- 
cluding packing, the book ends $3.50, 
shipped express collect @ Childhood, 
Inc., 32 East 65th Street, N. Y. C. 


, Of all the trick gadgets dis- 
played in the shops this month 

this ‘Mysterious Barometer’ takes the 
prize — though perhaps ‘trick’ is not 
the best adjective to apply to such a 
very dependable instrument, which, in 
spite of its new get-up, is quite as 
trustworthy as the old-fashioned type 





inline 1 aac Bi a 
of barometer. The semicircular band 
across the top shows the degrees of 
the sky's colors, from stormy dark 
gray on the far left to white at the 
top and deep blue on the far right. 
The steel ball takes the place of a 
needle and moves in its arc according 
to atmospheric pressure. The chro- 
mium frame which conceals a fine 
Swiss barometer measures 4” x 134” 
at the base, and stands 31” high. 
The whole is contained in an attractive 
brown leatherette case and costs 
$35.00, postpaid. Exactly the gift 
for those discouraging persons, male 
or female, who already ‘have every- 
thing’ @ Bigelow Kennard & Company, 
Inc., 511 Washington Street, Boston. 








Men as a tule get very little 
attention in these columns, but 
at this time of year, when we are all 
wondering what on earth to give our 
masculine friends and relations for 
Christmas, it seems appropriate to 
show these very smart new woolen 
neckties. They are made of hand- 
woven Irish woolens in various weights 
and weaves which all tie well, wear 
well, and wash well. They are 
particularly good-looking with out- 
door clothes, but the thinner ones are 
also quite appropriate to wear with 
business suits, and you may be sure 
that even the most critical masculine 
eye would light with approval on 
such a gift. They come in a check, 
stripe, plain, or tortoise-shell weave 
and in various colors — pastels, dark, 
neutral, brilliant, and heathery. In 
ordering please give a general idea of 
the coloring and pattern desired. The 








ones shown, for instance, are a red 
and white check, a tan, gray, and white 
diagonal stripe, and a soft blue-green 
heather mixture. The price is $2.50 
each, and postage is prepaid @ Carol 
Brown, 104 Myrtle Street, Boston. 


There are times when a bed 
tray becomes the most impor- 
tant article of furniture in the house, 
and if you are taking a little vacation 
in bed you will be delighted with 
this sturdy English tray. It has the 
staunch construction we should ex- 
pect, with folding legs, and not only 
a book rest strong enough to support 
Anthony Adverse himself, but also a 
concealed desk section which will be 
a great comfort to you, for here you 
may safely house paper, pencils, 
fountain pen, and all those elusive 
writing gadgets which love to escape 
and hide in the bedclothes. So you 
see this tray has a number of comfort- 
ing uses which will endear it to you, 
or would make it a perfect gift for a 
luxury-loving friend. The wood is 
mahogany, and the outside size is 
15” x 24”, the desk section bein 
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DESIGNS FOR 
LUXURIOUS 
LIVING » 





STUDIO: Hedgelends, Hardinsburg, Kentucky 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
519 Madison Ave. 700 N. Michigan Blvd. 
SANTA BARBARA PASADENA 


21 de la Guerra Studios 41 So. El Molino Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 
Bullock’s- Wilshire, Wilshire Boulevard 







@ High lights for leisure 
hours are offered by Eleanor Beard’s 
newest Trapunto-quilted chaise cover, 
which has been christened CHIGI.- Of 
crisp taffeta with lining of contrasting 
taffeta. Cut size, 50x72. Price $45.00. 
Matching pillow, 17x 24, $12.50. Ship 
pillow, 17x24, $12.50. Stag pillow, 13 x 
13, $8.50. Carrying charges added. 
Write for Leaflet B. 








Walnut- or Mahogany-finished 
Hand-Carved 
Book-Ends 


"4a pair 


Two designs exclusive with us 
in Boston. Hand-rubbed. Bake- 
lite base. Postage prepaid with- 
in United States. 


R. H. STEARNS CO. 
Boston 





ZAPOTECAN INDIANS 


Weave these unusual luncheon sets in the 
shadows of the famous ruins at Monte Alban, 
Mexico. 

The bright plaid design in predominating 
colors of white, green, yellow or blue with 
strange Indian Birds in red or green make this 
set Ideal for all Informal Occasions. (No birds 
on white sets.) 

There are 8 large place mats, 8 napkins and a 
runner 16 x 38. Mention colors preferred. 

The 17-Pc. Set $4.25 Postpaid 
Our series of illustrated gs showing 


catalo 
the finest of Mexican Handicrafts will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents. 


7 
OLD MEXICO SHOP 


SANTA FE — NEW MEXICO 












>>> ARROW 
FLOWER HOLDER 
Wrought Iron with Wire 
Basket in White or any 


desired color 26” long— 
$5.00 complete. 


Express prepaid 


ba 


Interiors 
15 East 48th St. New York 





ALM LEAF Baskets from Singa- 
pore — $1.25 to $3. Attractive 
colorful straw purses from Ceylon 
—50c to$2. Hand decorated bowls 
from Denmark — $2.50 to $4.50. 


OLD and NEW 


Pewter - African 
Jewelry - Glass - 
Javanese Batiks - 
“Moutardiers” 
Unusual Wedding Gifts 
All brought from 
foreign parts by 
HELEN DUNCAN 
Romany Gift Shop 
Thetford Hill, Vt. 


July until Christmas 
only 








READERS who TRAVEL 
REQUIRE 


this embroidered linen 
book cover, $2.75. Ma- 
terials and chart, com- 
plete for making for 
Christmas, $1. Book- 
ends to match, $3.50. 
Postpaid in U.S. A. 
SHAW & LORING 
420 Boylston St, 
on, Mass. 











JARS—shapely and colorful 

have a fascinating interest. 

Send 10c in stamps for 

a brochure of Bird 

Baths, Sun Dials, Vases, 
Benches, etc. 


GALLOWAY PORERY 


3220 Walnut Street, Phila. 
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BRIDGE PRIZES? GIFTS? 


Here’s a comical little Sicilian burro, 
drawing his “‘carretto” which is decorated 
in gay Neapolitan colors. Donkey’s color 
is green, his ears are cocked at amusing 
angles. Amalfi pottery. 

The pottery ash tray is decorative, the 
animal “snuffer” useful. 

Complete set comprising donkey and cart, 
ash tray and snuffer, for $3.50. By -ex- 
press collect, or gift-wrapped and sent 
prepaid for 50c additional. No stamps. 


CatHone importer 


342 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Table and chair in light pine finish; deco- 

ration in color. An exclusive CHILD- 

HOOD creation. Upholstered chair with 
slip seat, $8.50. Table, $14. 


CHILDHOOD, INC. 


Designers end Makers 
FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 


COMPLETE DECORATIVE SERVICE 
Write for booklet 11-B 
32 EAST 65th STREET, NEW YORK 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Fourteen new subjects 
Photog?aphs and Collotypes 


COLOR PRINTS 


Reproductions of paintings 


CALENDAR, 1934 


Illustrated by 
Florence Wyman Ivins 


For price list write to The Secretary 


Fifth Ave. and 82d St., New York, N. Y. 





floor drudgery is ended 
when your floors are finished with “61” Quick 
Drying Varnish. No polishing, rubbing or other 
care required. NOT slippery! Heelproof, mar- 
proof and waterproof. Lasts for years on floors, 
furniture, woodwork, linoleum. Paint and hard- 
ware stores sell “61” in Clear, Dull and colors. 
Color card sent free with dealers’ names. Pratt & 
Lamsert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 











The Flying Cloud 


Picture this quaint sailing clipper over a fireplace 
mantel among Colonial furnishings. Suitable size, 
shape and coloring. Gilt frame with lettered black 
lass mat $35.00; black and gilt or old maple frame 
$22.50 complete. 
Send for Folder C-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
4 Park Square Boston, Mass. 


“COLUMNE” 
€ 
GLASS LAMP 
by 
LEHMAN 
et pein 
solid ‘elons toes Is 
black base. Con- 
cealed wiring. 

ht—18” 
$21. base only 


Also, period lighting fixtures, andirons, fire screens, 
etc. Manufacturer's moderate prices. Catalog 
sketches on request, or stop in at showrooms. 


J. A. LEHMAN, ENC. 
216 East 53rd Street New York City 








INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
Logical, well balanced, practical courses presenting — thorough 
historic back, d, prac’ i of Period study to 
present day needs, Interior Decoration business procedure. 
HOMEMAKERS’ COURSES 
Americanized Period country houses — exterior, interior, 


furniture, fabrics, and accessories. Planning, buying, build- 
ing and economically furnishing an actual house. 
CULTURAL COURSES 
Day and Evening Classes 
Advisory Service Catalogue 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


240 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








. THE GOOD LUCK 
& DOOR KNOCKER 
This ancient symbol of fortune hand- 


somely forged in iron, retaining all the 
charm handed down through the ages, 
mailed with your card in attractive gift 
box to any address in the United States, 


postpaid, $1.50. 
Teller’s Colonial Hardware 289 Wall St., Kingston, N. Y. 








CUALA PRESS, DUBLIN 


Big selection hand colored prints and greeting cards. 
Prayer for a Little Child, Fairy Hill, Jack Yeats’ 
Post Car, Evening: $2.50 each. Island People, 
$1.50. Religious and non-religious cards, 3 for $1.00. 
Carol Brown, Importer, 104 Myrtle St., Boston 
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9%" x 13”. The price is $16.50, 
exPress charges collect @ Alice H. 
Marks, 19 East 52nd Street, N. Y. C. 


lo A black and white illustration, 
alas, cannot show you the full 
charm of this gay pair of pottery urns, 
for they are an enchanting shade of 


buttercup yellow, a popular color in 
decoration this winter. The urns may 





be used plain at either end of a man- 
tel, where their graceful classic shape 
will appear to advantage, or they will 
be effective filled with ivy or bright 
flowers. | can also visualize them 
adorning a long dinner table effec- 
tively, especially if accompanied by 
pale yellow candles and bonbons to 
carry out the color scheme. The urns 
have a quaint painted decoration of 
foliage and berries in rich browns and 
greens, with tiny emerald sprigs scat- 
tered over their plain surfaces and 
reddish-brown outlines around their 
tops and bases. They stand 6” high and 
the price is $10.00 a pair. They will 
be shipped express collect @ Baphé, 
Inc., 15 East 48th Street, N. Y. C. 


For your formal entertaining 
this winter you may attain that 
touch of ultimate elegance by this 
flawless crystal initialed with your 
individual monogram, and which you 
may now stock at prices surprisingly 
low for so much beauty and charm. 
The glasses shown are of clear, ringing 
crystal of finest quality, made in a 
graceful new design with moulded 








base and tapering stem. The prices 
given include engraving with a dis- 
tinctive three-letter monogram in 
hand-cut block letters which are 
ingeniously placed where they will 
show to the best advantage — that is, 
the flaring glasses have the monogram 
on the inside of the rim where it is 
visible as the glass is emptied, and the 
straighter glasses display it on the 
outside. The prices are as follows: 8” 
water goblet, tall sherbet, low sherbet, 
cocktail glass, claret or grape-juice 
glass, and finger bowl (41%” in diam- 
eter), all $1.00 each, with the little 
cordial glasses 90 cents each. When 








ordering please print name plainly 
and underline the surname, making 
the initial very legible, and please 
also allow ten days to fill the order. 
No orders will be accepted for less 
than three glasses, all to te sent ex- 
press collect @e Monoglass Ware Com- 
pany, 225 East 60th Street, N. Y. C. 


| wish that the photograph of 
these bags might be in techni- 
color so that their very charming 
colors would show to full advantage. 
They are handmade of a heavy corded 
linen material striped in shades of 
dull apricot, straw, and sand, with the 
lining of a contrasting silk and han- 
dles of the corded linen. Two con- 
venient features are the tab, which 
is buttoned through the wooden top 
to ensure against its opening and 
spilling out the contents, and the 
small pocket in the lining for one's 
change purse, compact, or any of the 








many other small articles which are 
prone to find their way to the bottom 
of a handbag. The top and square 
button, designed and executed by a 
skilled craftsman, are of rubbed black 
walnut — a delightful contrast to the 
subtle colors of the bag itself, which 
is extremely smart and good-looking. 
The larger bag, which is 1114” x 914”, 
is priced at $3.75, and the smaller 
one, 914” square, $3.00, both post- 
paid @ Helen Pearce, 136 Prospect 
Avenue, Wollaston, Massachusetts. 


Many of us share the Oriental’s 
love of fish, either living or 
in decorative reproduction. Here 
are some unique miniature examples 
beautifully made of glass, with which 
you may stock your goldfish bowl, 
if you are tired of feeding live pets, or 
you may arrange them as a charming 
deccration in your room or on your 
table. These graceful little creatures 
ccme in shaded green, gray, a coral- 
rose ‘goldfish color,’ as well as a clear 
crystal, and all, like their accompany- 
ing friend, the little crystal frog, have 
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bright, intelligent black eyes. The 
frog may be ordered in green glass if 
you prefer. The base on which they 
are posed in our picture is an 8” x 14” 
cross section of an Oriental grape- 
fruit root, with a mellow burl marking 
and a rough bark finish on the edge. 
These natural wood stands are popular 
in Japan, where they are used for 
informal arrangements like the above, 
or as bases for delicate porcelain 
figures or bowls. The price of the 
fish is 75 cents each, of the frog 50 
cents, and of the wooden stand 
$7.00. Please add 15 cents postage 
on orders to be shipped outside of 
New York City @ Yamanaka & Com- 
pany, 680 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Cocktail napkins will be more 

in demand than ever very 
shortly, and here are some little ones 
imported from France that | think are 
particularly attractive as well as very 
reasonable in price. The fine white 
linen ones have a gay chanticleer 





pattern woven into the border in red, 
yellow, and black. These measure 5” 
x 7” including the fringe, and cost 
$4.00 a dozen. The others are the 
same size, but are of natural-colored 
linen and have woven borders with 
either red, green, or yellow predomi- 
nating in the design. The very reason- 
able price of these is $2.00 a dozen, 
and prices include postage @ Makan- 
na, Inc., 416 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Few of us can own original 
a paintings, but a Copley print, 
hand-colored in oils like the one 
illustrated, is a remarkably satisfactory 
substitute, and as these prints have 





been highly spoken of by such artists 
as Sargent, Daniel Chester French, and 
Saint Gaudens, their artistic merit is 
well vouched for. This painting by 
Anthony Thieme, a Boston artist 
whose work has won wide recognition, 
is entitled ‘Baiting’ and is a very 
beautiful study of a peaceful harbor 
scene in soft grays and blues. As 
illustrated, the painting measures 15” 
x 18” inside its two-inch gold frame 


and the price complete is $30.00, 
or $15.00 for the picture without the 
frame. The same picture comes in a 
sepia print, unframed, for $7.50. Prices 
include postage @ Curtis and Camer- 
on, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


#e This beautiful card table not 
“= only will add a decorative note 
to your living-room but will prove a 


joy to use, for aside from its rigid 
construction it has a clever mechanism 








which permits it to be opened or 
closed at a touch of the foot. The 
frame may be of walnut or of mahogany 
as you prefer, and the washable top, 
which is made of imitation leather, 
may be ordered in a soft green or in 
antique parchment color. It has a 
charming painted decoration of large, 
softly colored pink roses gracefully 
entwined with foliage, blue straw- 
flowers, and cream-white asters which 
form a graceful, informal border 
around the table surface. The table 
may serve a double purpose, for if 
you fold it so that the upper surface is 
vertical, it becomes a decorative and 
useful fire screen which will be a 
pleasing adjunct to your living-room. 
The table top is 29’’ square, and the 
price is $15.00. If you wish you may 
order a stunning threefold screen, 68” 
tall and decorated to match the table, 
for $65.00. Either sent express col- 
lect @ Venezian Art Screen Company, 
Inc., 540 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


a Jensen silver is known to every 
connoisseur for its exquisite 
beauty and charm, for each piece is 
the work, both in design and in execu- 
tion, of a master craftsman, and its 
possession is a mark of distinction and 
a source of pride. From all the lovely 
collection laid out to tempt me at the 
New York shop | have chosen these 
two pieces to show you, thinking 
them to be specially appropriate for 
the approaching holidays, or for 
choice wedding or anniversary gifts. 
They are of solid silver, of course, of 
a design called the Carnation, and 
pieces any hostess will find useful in 











FOR MAP LOVERS 





This lovely MAP OF THE WORLD 
in full color (31 x 36), a favorite for 
beautiful decoration. Postpaid $3.15 


UNITED STATES (35x32) Postpaid $3.15 


PARIS (26x 36) Postpaid $1.65 
LONDON (26X36) Postpaid $1.65 
MANHATTAN (25 x 40) Postpaid $1.65 


THE SET OF 5 MAPS Postpaid $10.00 


WASHINGTON SQUARE BOOK SHOP 
27 West 8th St. New York City 


COPPER FOR WARMTH 





These crudely handmade copper pieces come from the 
kitchens of Syria! We picture gay flowers or ruddy 
apples spilling over. Three sizes, prices postpaid. 


VASE vein 4" high x 4” wide ....... $1.50 


534” high x 444” wide. . ... . $2.25 
634" high x 544” wide. ..... $3.25 
BOWL. .. 546” widex 24" high...... $1.50 
6” wide x 244" high. ....... $2.25 
OP" ERS OS 6.4. 06v vee $3.25 


Other unusual metal ware, including fireplace equip- 
ment in our catalog U-11. Send for it. 


ADOLPH SILVERSTONE 
Oldest Shop in Brasstown. Est. 1898 
21 ALLEN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Breakfast Successes 


Clear crystal Syrup Jug and Marmalade 
Jar with hand-cut monograms 
Jug 414" high with 6” plate $3.75 postpaid 
DEM Tees icacane vaccs 2.25 postpaid 
Orders filled in 10 days 
When ordering please print initials 
underlining letter of last name. 


MONOGLASS WARE COMPANY 
225 East 60th Street New York, N. Y. 














Ever Popular Maple— 


hand rubbed to a dull finish 


in five colors: Antique Maple, Golden Honey, 
Cherry Maple, Spanish and Autumn Brown. 


No. 110. Table Desk, 30” x 21}” x 42”, $25. 
No. 1215. Windsor Chair, height 38”, width 
164”, seat 18’ from floor, $7.50. 


No. 939T. Button Top Bed, standard single, $20. 
No. 125. Bedside Table, 31” x 16” x 28”, $17. 
Crating free; express charges extra 


Write for our catalog 


Fairfield, Maine 











=UNCHEON SETS 


Expertly hand-woven, with cream background 
gaily striped in blue, yellow, green, and orange, 
and fringed all around. Runner 18” x 36” — 
6 doilies 12” x 18”. 
Special price $6.85 postpaid 
THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 





* THIS skillful reproduc- 
tion of an old Russian 
Water Pitcher is hand- 
made of heavy. copper 
banded with brass. Its 
pewter lining makes it 
safe for any beverage, 
and it is also an ideal 
container for fall flowers. 
May be ordered in brass 
with copper bands, if 
desired. 
Write for 

illustrated booklet H 


a ALLEN BRASS 
* 12’ tal $3.75 ANTIQUE SHOP 
Se 77 Allen Street 


eo i 
Express collect New York 








Order now 


for Sot Vea ITLL Y 





Christmas! 


CRYSTAL PLACE CARDS 


with silvered holders. Monogram etched 
on each. Written name may be washed off. 
$8.00 the dozen — postpaid 
DANIEL’S DEN 
85 Naples Rd. Brookline, Mass. 








A BOOK FoR HOME BUILDERS 















160 designs. An almost unlimited variety of 
designs of moderate cost ‘‘Homes of Today”’ 
with plans, interior and exterior views of 
appealing interest to the home builder. 
Price $2.00. Postage 25c. 
Published by R. L. Stevenson, Architect 
617 Paddock Bidg. Boston, Mass. 
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FAJANCE DINNER SERVICE 





BLUE TULIP DESIGN 


Flower deep blue with warm yellow bud; rich green 
and yellow bands. 

8 Dinner plates $8.80 1 Platter 12% $2.50 
8 Luncheon plates 8.00 1 Open veg.dish 3.50 


8 Salad 6.00 1 Covered veg. dish 7.75 
8 Bread and butter 4.00 1 Sauceboat 4.00 
8 Soup 8.00 1 Creamer 1.70 
8 Cups and saucers 8.00 1 Sugar bowl 1.90 
1 Platter 17% 4.50 Coffee or tea pot 5.60 


Express Collect 
Also luncheon and breakfast sets 
Open stock 


Designed and made in the Royal Copenhagen 
factories 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 
169 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 





(mee * 


MODERN MANNER 


A lasting table of new design. Absolutely rigid. 
No swaying. The ect hostess will find this a 
constant delight for bridge luncheon or dinette. 
Standard size top (30 x 30). No interference 
with leg room. 


When not in use both leaves fold down (at left) 
to make occasional table 6 inches wide. With 
one leaf raised (at right) it becomes a corner or 
console table. Two attractive finishes. Black 
with silvered trim as shown, Also satinwood 
with black trim. Inlaid > at $3.00 more. Other 
card tables as low as $1.50. _ 3 
Send check or money order. Quick delivery. 
PRICE AT FACTORY ......... 





Dealers solicited. = 
JOHN SCHAEFER & CO. 
12th and Maple Sts. Louisville, Ky. 





A Book 
Worth Having 


Century's brief, authentic and interesting 
“Furniture” has become an accepted hand- 
book of period furniture styles. Thousands 
of copies have been sold. It has received the 
highest endorsements. Concise, profusely 
illustrated, handsomely bound and printed, 
this book is a valuable addition to any li- 
brary. A handy reference book for the de- 
signer, decorator or dealer, it also enables the 
home lover to know the characteristics of, 
and recognize, period furniture. Styles change 
but fundamentals are constant. Every well 
infermed person should know something of 
the interesting background of furniture. 
Thirty chapters with chronology and glos- 
sary. Sent post paid to your address. $1.00 











CENTURY FURNITURE COMPANY 
54-K Logan Grand Rapids, Michigan 







WHY GO TO 
BERMUDA? 


when you can capture for all 
time the spirit of that quaint, 
romantic, sunny, happy island 
in a book of surpassing charm 
and beauty... 


THE STORY OF 


BERMUDA 


by 


HUDSON STRODE (With 75 exquisite 


full-page photographs, $5.00, at bookstores or 


from the publishers.) 


Harrison Smith 


& Robert Haas, Publishers, 17 E.49 St., N.Y. 








ENGLISH HORS D'OEUVRE TRAY 


ae =P 








of walnut in the new oblong shape with 
six removable china compartments in 
yellow honeycomb design or white with 
blue flowers. 
Tray 16” long 9” wide — $17.00 
Express Collect 
ALICE H. MARKS 19 East 52nd St, N. Y. 


Hang Up Your Pretzels 











An intriguing way 
to serve these ever 
popular appetizers 
is to use Allen 
Pretzel Centre 
Piece. Makes a 
good bridge prize, a 
delightful gift for a 
week-end hostess. 
Strongly made of 
metal painted au- 
thentic black and 
white 18” high — 
Base 12” x 87’. 
Holds 3 Ibs. of pret- 
zels. $3.75 Postpaid 








A 


PAT. PEND. 


LTA ALLEN % Go 





“One Hundred and Sixty-one 
Unusual Receipts” 
A Cook Book published by the 
Farm & Garden Shop, Boston 
ake Postpaid in U.S.A. $1.95 
FARM & GARDEN SHOP 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 







‘COUNTRY AND 
ALR AE EY. 


HOUSES’ 
= 2 wae 45 Complete 
i Plans, exte- 
Be f riors, dimen- 
sions, esti- 


b mates. 
$2.00 postpaid 
on Home building. 








SPECIAL LESSONS IN WEAVING 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
for those within motor distance 


KATE VAN CLEVE « The Garden Studio 
14A Marshal St., Brookline, Mass. 








ooo STAIN iew PINE @ 


Gives new pine the color, texture and finish of old 


wood in one operation. Send for circular. 


COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 


157 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
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serving fish, pastry, or ice cream. 
The price of the server is $35.00 and 
of the knife $25.00, carriage included 
e@ Georg Jensen Handmade Silver, 
Inc., 169 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
@: at last is an ideal dish 

from which to serve sardines, 


either direct from the can or removed 
from it, as you prefer. The heavy 








glass dish, which measures 5” x 314”, 
has a chromium top surmounted by a 
sardine rampant, and the four-tined 
fork, also of chromium, has a fish 
handle to match. If a more attractive 
or convenient method of serving 
sardines has been devised, | have yet 
to hear of it. The price of dish, cover, 
and fork complete is $6.00, all ship- 
ping charges postpaid @ Daniel Low 
& Company, Salem, Massachusetts. 


Autumn evenings have a chill 

which reminds us that we shall 
soon be lighting comforting fires on 
our hearths. Here, therefore, is a 
beautiful assortment of sparkling brass 
accessories which are offered to House 
Beautiful readers at prices which will 





soon increase. The andirons are solid 
cast Colonial, 211” high, for $9.50; 
the matching fire set, with a stand 
having the convenient half-moon base, 
consists of poker and tongs in solid 
brass, also a hearth brush with brass 
handle, complete for $10.00; the 
fourfold fire screen is made of heavy 
black mesh, bound in a solid brass 
frame with finials to harmonize with 
the other pieces, priced at $14.00; the 
fender, 42”” long and 12” deep, is 
priced at $9.50. The following com- 
binations are offered: first, andirons, 
fire set, screen, and fender com- 
plete, for $39.00; second, andirons, 
fire set, and screen for $31.00. Crated 
free and sent express collect @ Adolph 
Silverstone, 21 Allen Street, N. Y. C. 


20 If you are looking for a novelty 
in a plant or flower holder to 


cheer up some spot in your room 





which lacks interest, here is a smart 
new design which will be practically 
sure to draw a flattering comment 
from any visitor. The oval mirror 
plaque on the wall is of fine plate 
glass with a polished edge, and has 
an inner incised line repeating 
the outline for decoration. We had 
to photograph this as a white surface, 
but in reality it would give a lovely 
miniature reflection of your room as 
well as doubling the beauty of the 
flowers or greenery. The frame and 
deep funnel container for vines or 
flowers are both of brass, heavily 
silver-plated, and their mellow sheen 
is becoming to the living plants and 


‘their mirrored reflections. The holder 


is 16” deep over all, the mirror part 
being 1'334”::long and the flower 
funnel 7’’.. This funnel part, by the 
way, is removable so it is easy to 
replace its contents when necessary. 


5 





The construction is excellent through- 
out, with the hanging hook strongly 
riveted to the mirror. The price is 
$15.00, sent express collect @ J. A. 
Lehman, 216 East 53rd Street, N. Y. C. 


This heavy crystal vase, 81” 
tall, is splendid for cut flowers, 
for it is so well balanced that it is 
practically impossible to tip it over, 
and its flaring top is an additional good 
feature which every person who ar- 
ranges flowers will appreciate. Besides 
its obvious virtues it is very good- 
looking, for it has a curious corrugated 
effect with horizontal bands which 
catch the light pleasingly and give the 
vase distinction. It impresses me as a 
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particularly good model for roses, as 
their beautiful stems and leaves would 
be visible through the clear glass. A 
flower lover would be sure to appre- 
ciate this beautiful vase. The price is 
$15.00, express collect @ Miss Higgs, 
Inc., 21 East 55th Street, N. Y. C. 


®The title of this picture savors 
= of the Age of Innocence, for it 
is called ‘Girl with Pet Dove,’ but the 
sophisticated young lady with her 














curls and languid eyes does not 
deceive us—her studied grace is 
Parisian, not pastoral, as you would 
be led to think by the title. The 
picture is a print by Tommi Parzinger, 
and it is daintily colored by hand in 
faint pastel colors. The frame is of 
white enamel, with a white mat next 
it, then an inner mat of black sprin- 
kled with tiny silver stars, and the 
color note of the rose polka dots on 
the young lady's dress is repeated in 
a line around the black mat and the 
bloom on the luscious fruit, as well as 
in the ruby of the dove's eye. The 
outside size is 18” x 2014”, the print 
itself being 8” x 10’. This smart and 
charming print would be a sophisti- 
cated decoration for a boudoir or a 
young girl's room. It is $13.00, ex- 
press collect @ Rena Rosenthal, Inc., 
485 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


@) Gay buttercup yellow is the 
new note in decoration this fall, 

and many accessories are appearing 
in it, replacing the white which has 
been popular for so long. | was 
specially charmed with this plant 
stand in the new color, which is 
particularly becoming to growing 
plants and a decoration for a sunny 
window, or if your window does not 
have the sun, the stand may still hold 
ivies and ferns. A pair of them in 
apartment-house windows would bring 
cheer and interest to both the dwellers 





and the neighbors during the long 
winter days. A row of pottery. pots in 
a bright contrasting color like turquoise 
may be used, or you may have a 
tinsmith make a large container to 
fit the basket and fill it with bulbs. 
The stand is 32” high, the basket part 
being 30” long and 714” deep, and 
the price is $15.00, including packing. 
Express collect @ Hand Craft Shop, 
820 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


oa If you enjoy animals, but are 
getting a bit tired of Scotties 
and other overworked canines, you 
will appreciate these high-stepping 
horses designed and wrought by an 
Italian silversmith who does very 
beautiful work. The pin with three 
horses measures 2” x 34” and costs 
$5.00, and the one-horse design 
measures 134” square and costs 
$4.50. A very good-looking bracelet 
made of alternate three- and one-horse 
links may also be had for $9.00, and 
all prices include postage. All ex- 





cellent Christmas gifts for any of 
the younger generation @ Guglielmo 
Cini, 384 Boylston Street, Boston. 






{@)@) You would have superhuman 
mn self-restraint if you could see 
this white Royal Copenhagen kitten 
and not want to stroke its smooth, 
rounded surfaces. There is something 





so natural about its cosy slumber that 
I had to laugh myself when I found the 
inquisitive little china mouse peering 
at it from the same shelf, so | popped 
him into the photograph too. Puss is 
51%" long and the mouse 314”, the 
prices being $10.00 for the kitten and 
$7.50 for the mouse, sent express 
collect @ Royal Copenhagen Com- 
pany, 169 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


aN 
(26) The primitive glowing beauty 
“x of these antique copper Syrian 
articles rouses our interest and pleasure 
at even a glance. Here, hammered in 
the solid metal, are figures from 
legends which go back to Bible times, 
and the shapes as well as the designs 
have come down the ages unchanged. 
The tray is a superb decoration, not 








for COOLING DRINKS 


Gulls over an aquamarine sea!—What an 
inspiration, to reveal the art of the 


Bohemian glass blower! Your guests will 
compliment your smartness. And perhaps 
you have a friend to whom the gift of 
such a set will cause a thrill? 

Sizes, as shown: cocktail 65c, old-fashioned 
$1, highball $1. 

Shipped by express collect on receipt of 
check or money order. Do not send stamps. 


CatHone importer 


342 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MORIBANA 


A BOOK OF 
JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 





A new and authentic Japanese book 
on the very interesting subject of 
flower arrangement. One hundred 
colored illustrations with the original 
descriptions translated into English. 

The book is attractively bound and 
wrapped in true Japanese style. It 
will make a most suitable gift for your 
gardening friends. 


Size 6" x 9” 
Volume | — $2.00 net, postpaid. 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 





PURITAN-ARTCRAFT 
Furniture Studios Inc. 


45 East 34th St. 
New York City 


Complete Furnishings for Homes 


Modern and Period Furniture unfinished, 
or finished, designed, painted and deco- 
rated to order for any color scheme. 
Draperies, upholstering and _ restoring 
furniture. Estimates for complete homes, 
a room or a single article. Our Shopping 


Department is always at your service. 
Visit our new store 
Booklet on request 


Formerly the 
Puritan Furniture Shops Inc. 
and the 
Artcraft Furniture Co. 


Family Portraits 
restored or reproduced privately in 


Re Copley Prints 


from a precious old 
daguerreotype, tintype, 
photograph or snapshot 












As 
received 
Miniatures in color made 
from photographs 
Send for free portrait circular 
Portraits painted on canvas. Paintings cleaned and restored. 
THE COPLEY PRINTS 
of distinguished American Art 
Since 1895 a hall mark of good taste in pictures 
Send 25c for illustrated catalog 
Curtis & Cameron, Dept. N, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 





TO REPAIR 
YOUR FRIENDSHIPS 


Christmas Cards of Wood are a tonic for lan- 
guishing friendships and welcome tokens always. 
They solve the problem of inexpensive gifts that 
will be kept and treasured 


Each card is an alluring piece of native wood, 
no thicker than the usual card. Made to order 
with your name and choice of wood, 
decoration and greeting. 

$5.00 for 25; $16.00 for 100; includes 
correspondence cards and envelopes. 
An introductory assortment, 6 cards 
of 6 different woods (no name), and an 
illustrated folder will be sent postpaid 
for $1.00. 


B. L. Madden, Lowville, N. Y. 





Give these Bookends 
for Christmas 


Decorate them yourself in 
attractive colors. We fur- 
nish instructions; you'll 
find it easy and pleasant. 

Send today for FREE 
68-page catalog illustrat- 
ing more than 150 inex- 
pensive items in grey iron castings, 
ready for you to paint. Line includes door 
stops, ash trays, paper weights, and many 
other items. 


Discounts on Quantity Orders 
National Foundry «Whitman, Mass. 











BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL HOMES 

Book of 219 choice designs of every type with photos, 

floor plans, all dimensions, approx. cost to build, price 

for plans; postpaid, $3. Book of 50 designs $1. Both 

$3.50. Special plans made for your every requirement 
FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 

101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 





BENJAMIN FERBER 


Who for many years has specialized in the re- 
production and restoring of antique furniture 


IS NOW OFFERING FOR SALE 
A SUPERIOR FURNITURE WAX 


for the preservation and care of Antiques and 
Fine Furniture. It imparts a durable water- 

roof lustre and will give your things that ‘‘well 
Kept” look at small expense and with little 
effort. 


One Dollar per Jar, Postpaid 
Made and Sold Only by 


BENJAMIN FERBER, Inc. 
667 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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Send 
to us 
for your 
Christmas 

Gifts 


Send for these t wo | Sterling Silver 
books illustrating the | Dismonds 
latest gifts and best | Watches 
values. You can rely | Jew 
upon our 66 yearsrep- | [esther Goods 
utation for value, ser- | Toilet Sets 
vice and guaranteed | Chromium 











Satisfaction or money 5 

refunded. Novelties 
Greeting Cards 
Gift Wrappings 


Daniel Low’s 


309 Essex Street 





Salem, Mass. 





INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


. FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 


Faculty of leading decorators. 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


Resident Day Classes 
start Feb. 2nd - Send for Catalog 5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog 5N 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 





B : 





Hus § 425 


A MAP OF LONG LAND 


lithographed in 5 colors which is a charming 
wall decoration for living room, den or sport 
room. The pictorial border depicting the story 
of the Island is historically accurate and inter- 
esting. Size 26 x 36. Price $2.65, postpaid 


THE BILLBOARD BARN 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. L, N. Y. 


PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITERS 


AT LOWEST PRICES IN HISTORY! 


10-day trial offer 


YOU can now +» new standard Rem- 
ington Portable vpemenet at lowest 
price and terms ever offer 

SPECIAL! Detailed instructions on touch 
typewriting included free with each ma- 
chine pure 

Write today for our 10-day trial offer and 
new catalogue showing the most complete 
line of portables and desk models ever 
available. Don’t delay and miss this ex- 
ceptional opportunity! Address sed 
ton Rand, Ge. Dept. HB1,Buffalo, N. Y 





CHAMPION- 
INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 


Ww 


Manufacturers of 
House Beautiful Paper 
and other high grade 
surface coated papers 


LAWRENCE MASSACHUSETTS 





DO YOU LIKE SIZZLING 
CHICKEN AND SPAGHETTI 


HOT RIGHT OFF THE SPIT WITH 
YARDS OF CURLING, QUIVERING 
SPAGHETT! PLACED BEFORE YOU IN 
THE MANNER LOVED BY THE IMMORTAL 


CARUSO 


IN NEW YORK 
204 WW 42~°ST- 125 W4STHST 
46 CORTLANDT ST. 252 wsemJz 
Branch 124 MARKET JT 4ow 








ePLANS®@ 





Before building, call and examine my books of 


ans and exteriors. 


( “Six Early American Houses”.. .. . . .$1.00 
Books < “Colonial Houses” ............... .$5.00 
{ “Stucco Houses” .$10.00 


Five to thirty rooms, New England, "Georgian, 
Tudor, French styles. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
16 East 41st Street New York 








Ps GENTLY FADE AWAY 
new a agent, com- 
pounded with _ thin, mepicated 
adheaive COMFI-TAPE ends 
at once... quickly absorbs oon 
eee of ‘Corns, Callouses, Soft 
orns. No injury to healthy tissue. 
away with ag aching 
burning feet; Ss, =e, w dance 
in comfort. of “happy 


only $1 by mail. If not “delighted 
after asiar: get full refund 
Sectnasbel, Meanie Casanet 





38 Charles Street 





FOR CHRISTMAS 
Let us restore that precious piece of china, 
glass, ivory, silver, pewter or bronze. 
We have specialized since 1877 
H. SUMMERS & SON 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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only beautiful but useful on occasion, 
and its intricate circular design is 
worthy of close study. It may be 
ordered in two sizes, a 12’’ diameter 





for $2.50, and the 1314” model for 
$3.00, small enough prices for all this 
interest and charm. The antique 
Syrian water jug is 734” tall, and has 
the chains and hook by which it hung 
in the far-away land of its origin. It 
makes an interesting container for ivy 
or flowers, or, if you prefer, you may 
order it in the form of a lamp. This 
comes with an adjustable, two-burner 
attachment, in copper finish, with a 
top, also of copper, firmly soldered 
on. The jar itself is $3.00, to which 
please add $1.50 extra if you wish it 
in lamp form. Either will be sent 
express collect @ The Allen Brass An- 
tique Shop, 77 Allen Street, N. Y. C. 





DY J If your neighbors have long 

been in the habit of borrowing 
your punch bowl, do please call this 
picture to their attention, and perhaps 
they will take the hint. But do it 
quickly, for the winter of our enter- 
taining approaches, parties will soon 
be in full swing, and a punch bowl and 
glasses are the second necessity on the 





list — after the orchestra! The illustra- 
tion shows you a beautiful covered 
bowl, of Orrefors glass, with a liquid 
capacity of six quarts, which brings 
the contents to within two inches of the 
top and thus allows for a cake of ice. 
Accompanying it are twelve beauti- 
fully designed glasses with delicately 
marked fluting around their bases, 
and a handsome, capacious Georgian- 
silver punch ladle with a gracefully 
curved handle which is so well 
balanced that it is a delight to hold. 
The punch bowl is 12” across and 
the glasses 3” tall. Each item is 
$15.00; the bowl, the dozen glasses, 
and the ladle making a total of $45.00. 
Sent express collect @ The Little Gal- 
lery, 18 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


‘Q ) If you have ever struggled 

~* yourself or have watched your 
guests struggling for nourishment with 
a cup and saucer balanced precari- 
ously in one hand and a plate of sand- 
wiches clutched in the other, you will 
appreciate this new individual canapée 
plate originated by a well-known 
Boston silversmith and now being 
manufactured very inexpensively. The 
patented feature of this convenient 
non-tarnishable chromium tray is the 
circular rim at one side which pre- 
vents your cup or glass from slipping 
and leaves room enough for sand- 
wiches or hors d’oeuvre on the other 
side, the wing handle giving a comfort- 
able grip. This is a perfect solution of 
the problem which confronts us when 
planning Sunday-night suppers and 
other informal stand-up entertain- 
ments. Nor are the advantages of such 





a me for bedside or individual use to 
be overlooked. The trays are, of course, 
practically indestructible and may be 
had in either chromium or copper. 
They are designed to nest neatly into 
each other and measure 614” in di- 
ameter, with the wing handle extend- 
ing 2’. The price of a set of four is 
$4.00, or $1.00 each for single plates. 
In ordering add 25 cents for postage 
for four plates or less and 50 cents for 
any larger quantity. Postage west of 
the Mississippi will be doubled e 
Gebelein, 79 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


(29 Can you imagine a more 
<.© charming container from which 
to pour melted butter than this quaint 
little ‘butter boat’ which suggests 
a miniature old-fashioned ‘ brandy 
warmer? And of course it can be 
used for any other sauce or syrup 
which is served in small quantities and 
which can more easily be poured from 
this long-handled pitcher than ladled 
from the usual gravy boat. It would 
also serve in many capacities on an 
invalid's tray, which is always cheered 
by the addition of some attractive and 
original utensil. The set is of solid 
silver and the tray measures 334” in 
diameter, the little pitcher standing 
just under 2” high. The price of the 
set is $10.00, postpaid @ McAuliffe & 
Hadley, 42 Newbury Street, Boston. 
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THE PORT 
OF VIGO 


Try disembarking 
from your French 
or Spanish ship 
at Vigo, in the 
northwest corner of Spain, to tour about 
Galicia or Portugal until the next 
boat comes along to take you to 
Cherbourg, or Bordeaux, or England; 
or, travel across that northern edge of 
Spain to the Pyrenees. Get there in 
any way that you can — but do see 
this little-known and unspoiled bit of 
country. 

Leaving Vigo by bus or private 
motor at a comfortable hour after 
breakfast, you can cover the sixty 
miles north to Santiago de Com- 
postela in time for luncheon, after a 
gorgeous ride over wooded hills with 
backward looks over land and sea. 
You will pass groups of gayly dressed 
peasants market-bound, the men herd- 
ing flocks of sheep or goats, the women 
with trays of live chickens and ducks 
on their heads, sometimes carrying a 
pig or calf in their arms as well. Their 
heavy gold earrings bob and their 
necklaces flash in the sun as their bare 
feet tramp sturdily through the dust. 
After luncheon at the inn at Santiago, 
you will want to inspect the vast 
pilgrim cathedral, considered the finest 
example of Early Romanesque in 
Europe; and you will wander after- 
ward for an hour or two in the crooked, 
arcaded streets and sunny squares, 
where women are filling their water 
jars at mediaeval stone fountains. 
Then back to Vigo for dinner at the 
customary Spanish hour of from nine 
o'clock on. And, by the way, if you 
are a shellfish addict, Vigo is your 
Mecca. The shellfish are sold, al- 
ready boiled, on the street corners, to 
be eaten like peanuts as you walk 
along, and the Continental Hotel 
displays a fine assortment on a long 
table,. from which you may choose 
before dining. 

If you wish to see a bit of Portugal, 
you will go south to Oporto, in a few 
hours or as many days as you like, 
through Tuy and Valenca, where 
Spain ends with a grand old castle and 
Portugal begins with another. Here, 
too, you first meet the blue and white 
tiled houses and those of whitewashed 
granite with bright-colored doors, 





which are characteristic of the coun- 
try. Your way lies past the ancient 
seaside town of Vianna do Castello, 
now a summer resort of fashion, to the 
lovely mountain-top shrine of Bom 
Jesus, set in a grove of eucalyptus, 
ilex, and acacia trees. Here are good 
hotels, should you wish to spend the 
night, and hundreds of cuckoos will 
sing you to sleep. 

Sixteen miles on, the fascinating 
town of Guimaraes awaits you, older 
than Portugal itself, in whose massive 
fortress in 1094 the first King of Portu- 
gal was born. Beautiful peasant em- 
broideries may be bought here, which 
may be found nowhere else in the 
country. At Porto, two hours farther 
on, you are only six hours from Vigo. 
The roads are poor, the food good, the 
hotels clean, the castles glamorous, 
the forests of unbelievable beauty. 
You will find it rewarding. — I. H. E. 


THE SAN REMO 
FLOWER MARKET 


If you find your- 
self in lovely San 
Remo during the 
winter or spring, 
get up early one Sunday morning and 
take a ten-minute tram ride from your 
seaside hotel down to the wholesale 
flower market. Arrive before eight 
o'clock if you can. It is an experience 
you will never forget. 

The immense open sheds cover a 
space of several acres. All around the 
edge are parked florists’ cars, and the 
florists themselves are busy circulating 
among the stalls, buying their week's 
supply of blooms from the flower 
farmers who have brought them in 
during the night. Such freshness, such 
perfume, such glory of color! 

The carnations will be the first to 
catch your eye. In great bunches 
whose united stems are a foot thick 
and three feet long, they are piled in 
solid sheets of color — crimson, pink, 
and white. Their perfume is heady, 
intoxicating. Then there are trailing 
branches of mimosa, with golden balls 
and tiny leaves only half opened; 
flowering shrubs with perfect azalea- 
like blossoms, white and pink and 
blood-red, grafted on to a single stalk. 
Freesias whose cups are delicate gold 
within, and outside stained with pink 
or mauve; violets; blue and pink 
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ies need a little time off this win- 
ter. Let’s see how Southern Cali- 
fornia measures up: 

It’s farther away than most U. S. 
resorts. But, happily, that gives you a 
chance to see for yourself just what’s 
going on these days clear across this 
interesting country of ours. And 
actually, even from New York, Los 
Angeles is just three days by train, 
less than a day by plane. 

Climate? Any kind you want, from 
mountain-top snow to day-long sun- 
shine in the valleys and seashore. 

Costs? Here again, plenty of choice, 
from great resort hotels to modest 
inns. Generally, costs here are about 
16% under the U. S. average, the year 
’round ... far less than resorts having 
only one brief “season.” 

And now for ways to have a good 
time. This isn’t bragging; nature sim- 
ply put them here with lavish gen- 
erosity! 

There’s the blue Pacific, with its 
gay pleasure-isles just offshore. The 
desert where smart America rides, 
swims and sun-tans. Nearby are mighty 
mountains sheltering orange groves 
and flowers. The foreign atmosphere 
of ancient Spanish Missions, palm-lined 
streets, the harbor, and nearby Old 
Mexico. 

Sports the year ’round: Golf, yacht- 
ing, polo, football, racing, tennis, 
deep-sea fishing, and many more. 

For after-dark entertainment, re- 
member that in all the world there’s 
just one Hollywood ... And it’s 
thronged with interesting people from 
all over the globe. You'll like its 
neighbors, too . . . Pasadena, Glendale, 
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Santa Monica, Beverly Hills, Long 
Beach, Pomona and scores of others, 
surrounding big, cosmopolitan Los 
Angeles. 

We honestly believe you'll find 
more to do here, more to see and en- 
joy and remember than on any other 
vacation anywhere near the same cost. 


Out-of-the-ordinary 
vacation book, FREE 

That you may judge for yourself, 
won’t you let us send you free, a brand 
new book which tells and pictures the 
facts about a Southern California va- 
cation? Includes over 150 gravure 
photographs, maps, itemized cost 
schedules and authoritative informa- 
tion that’s genuinely helpful. Rest 
assured it’s no ordinary travel booklet. 
We'll also gladly send free detailed 
routing from your home city. Just 
mark and mail the coupon, now. 

Come for a glorious vacation. Ad- 
vise anyone not to come seeking em- 
ployment, lest he be disappointed; but 
for tourists, attractions are unlimited. 
© 1933 ALL-YEAR CLUB OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd. 
Dept. E-11, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 

Send me free book with complete details. 
(including costs) of a Southern California: 
vacation. Also send free routing by D auto, + 
Orail, C)plane, () bus, () steamship. Also 
send free booklets about counties checked + 
below. : 

Los Angeles [] Santa Barbara ~() Orange 

Kern Riverside [) San Diego (] Ventura 
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RE: YOUR TRIP TO NEW YORK 


Autumn will bring many distinguished guests to the Hotel St. 


Regis . . . where one meets a warm welcome that never wears 
out . . . where thick-walled quiet, seclusion and convenience of 


location transform the casual visit into a memorable occasion. 
Singie rooms: $4, $5, $6. Double rooms: $7, $8. Parlor, 
bedroom and bath: $10 to $20. Menu prices revised. 


























THE WORLD OVER 


In preparing for a cruise or a 
journey, all arrangements can be 
completed in one American Ex- 
press office—steamship book- 
ings, hotel reservations, airway 
and railroad tickets, motor hire, 
and 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 








For sale at banks and Express offices 
eo we 7 AY 


The Fourth Volume in the 
Famous Jalna Saga 


THE MASTER 
OF JALNA 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


Tuis is the book of Renny White- 
oak — master of Jalna — at forty- 
six the head of a turbulent clan, 
ranging from octogenarian uncles to 
his own spoiled daughter; a family 
revelling in internal strife but pre- 
senting an unbroken front to outsid- 
ers; one of the most human, ingra- 
tiating, lovable families of fiction. 


$2.50 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
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FEW attractive rooms 
for permanent or tran- 
sient guests visiting Boston. 
Large, beautiful house, 
situated conveniently on 
Marlboro Street, near the 


Public Gardens. 
2 Marlboro St. Phone COM 9012 











Only PLUCKING 
and STRIPPING 
Can Remove Dead Hairs 


_ SEN Foe 


Give your dog a 
beautiful coat. Strip 
him yourself at 
home. It’s so easy! 





Duplex Dog Dresser 


The New Plucking and Stripping Comb 
A Product of Du Sales, Inc. 


Fun to use. Strips, plucks and trims 
any dog. Will not gouge the coat. $4-50 


Leaves no steps. Gives a smooth, even With 
finish. Complete with 6 blades in ¢ 
leather pocket sheath. Extra blades, Terrier 
5 in pkg., 50c. Chart $3. 


AT YOUR DEALER'S OR ORDER DIRECT 


TERRIER TRIMMING CHART 
A necessity for the amateur. Illustrated. Complete 
instructions on care of the coat. pepemaen ... $1.50 


THE DUPLEX DOG DRESSER ——_ 
Dept. B11, 192 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Enclosed find $...... =e Dog Dressers, 

$1.50 each. For...... Terrier Charts, $1.50 each. 

PRs S545 oe SS SASE oad ee KERRS OWS Se ee ESE eee 
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se ie ink ice ge STATE. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 








fragile hyacinths, not the stiff-stalked 
variety of our own hothouses; slender 
iris, sweet peas, Narcissus poeticus, 
and daffodils piled in great yellow 
heaps like so much butter. Most 
strange and unreal are the anemones, 
so typical of a Southern spring. Their 
furry little buds open out in water 
into a kaleidoscope of exquisite color, 
like a cluster of tiny nodding Japanese 
lanterns. 

If | could bring home only two 
flowers from the San Remo market, 
| should choose the anemones and the 
freesias. The problem is in deciding 
what not to buy, for all are exquisite 
and cheap, the bunches are enormous 
(for this is a wholesale market), and 
you know only too well that recep- 
tacles are few in your hotel. Twenty- 
five cents, judiciously spent, will 
send you home staggering under a 


load of bloom. — D. D. 


A PILGRIMAGE 
TO YUTAOHE 


After you have 
wandered over 
the white marble 
terraces of the b 
Altar of Heaven and the courts nail 
corridors of the Forbidden City, take 
the train going west from Peiping for 
Shansi province. In twenty hours you 
will reach Taiyuanfu, the high-walled 
capital city. 

If you wish to indulge in strings of 
red carnelian or ropes of amber, 
fragile green dragon bowls for your 
breakfast nook, or smooth, black, 
bronze Buddhas, the Hotel du Cheng- 
tai across from the station will provide 
an escort to the old curio shops, hid- 
den in the heart of the city. Yutaohe 
calls, so don’t linger too long. 

The four-hour motor ride can be 
enjoyed in a bus. These are not of 
the Greyhound breed, however, so 
unless you wish to make intimate ob- 
servations on how the Chinese travel, 
use a private car from Fenchow. 

Long ago Marco Polo traveled 
here. At the Fen River, where he was 
carried across at a most informal angle 
on the back of a sturdy riverman, your 
car will speed across a modern bridge 
with a familiar rattle of planks. Soon 
the gleaming blue tiles of the Chin Ssu 
pagoda appear. It overlooks an an- 
cient temple where cedars and gingko 
trees have shadowed the paved courts 
for two thousand years. 

On into the land of peaches. If it 's 
July, you will stop by the first farmer 
you come to, singing as he swings 
along the road to market, two heaped 
baskets slung from a bamboo shoulder 
pole. After you have tasted one 
peach you will want to bargain for all 
he has, for these Ching Yuan peaches 
are different — huge, deep red, with 
cool, sweet juice like the nectar of 
the gods. 

The road winds on past beautifully 
carved stone arches and miles of 
trellised grapevines, brooding through 
the summer. 





At Apricot Flower Village the 
smiling proprietor of the Fen Wine 
Distillery will be honored to show you 
the court where the famous fire water 
is fermented. When he escorts you to 
the reception room to sample the 
wine, hot and pungent, he will 
proudly display the gold medals 
housed in a glass case which hung 
around the necks of the Fen bottles 
at the Paris Exposition. 

Then on to Yutaohe, for here is 
peace. Clouds of blue pigeons rise 
from the square tower of the village 
as you turn toward the mountains. 
They rise and curve a silver flash, then 
disappear in the niches of the red loess 
cliff. 

Past the Temple of the Galloping 
Horse, where once a thirsty army, on 
the point of mutiny, paused as their 
Prince's horse dashed ahead and, with 
a mighty leap on to a flat rock, crashed 
oren the prison of a gushing spring. 
Cn through poplar groves and ave- 
nues of willows, the road leads to the 
quaint old flourand incense mills strung 
along the brook. Many have been 
purchased and slightly remodeled 
inside. 

On cool nights fires roar in the 
stone fireplaces of the former shang 
fan, the great grinding-room of the 
mill. Around the court the smaller 
rooms are now dressing-rooms, and 
you'll sleep on a deep porch where 
mountain breezes stray, while high 
over the trees rises the moon, the 
white eye of the hills. Perhaps in the 
night you'll rouse to hear the low 
tones of the camel bells as a caravan 
passes on its way to Sinkiang. Then 
you will dream on till the fluting call 
cf a yellow oriole announces the 
morning, and, if you are very lucky, 
a marvelous Chinese breakfast on a 
millstone table in the flower-bordered 
courtyard. — G. K. 


DOWN THE 
PACIFIC 


Thanksgiving din- 
ner interrupted by 
the capture of a 
400-pound shark 
in the opalescent waters off Rarotonga. 
Spring painting the encircling hills 
of Wellington's beautiful harbor a 
brilliant gold in late November. 
Ivory-tinted boys and girls leaving 
their Australian schools to spend 
the Christmas holidays of their long 
summer vacation at the homes of their 
parents in the Fiji and the Samoan 
Islands. It seems topsy-turvy, but all 
this, and so much more, we found by 
stepping on board a ship at San 
Francisco one day in early November 
and following the sun south. Flying 
fish crossed our bow by day and the 
Southern Cross swung in the rigging 
by night. 

We caught our first glimpse of a 





tropical island, Tahiti, at dawn. We 


stood spellbound, while Dame Nature 
splashed all her colors into a theatrical 
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sunrise behind Papeete's Crown. We 
stepped off the ship on to the Broom 
Road where Melville and Stevenson 
and O'Brien characters lounged, or 
dreamed in the little French sidewalk 
café beneath the flame trees. 

At Rarotonga, we rode in an 
outrigger canoe between two coral 
reefs; listened to the seemingly im- 
probable, but vouched-for, stories of 
native life told by the island's Eng- 
lish doctor; and, for a song, bought a 
handful of seed pearls from a Chinese 
who looked like a pirate. 

We.found aquamarine fishing pools, 
New Zealand jades, and the most 
wonderful steamer rugs at Welling- 
ton. 

We spent a week in exploring 
Sydney, certainly one of the world’s 
loveliest, but least known, cities. We 
concluded that its citizens have suc- 
cessfully learned the secret of combin- 
ing modern efficiency with Old-World 
leisure. 

At Suva, we lunched in an ultra- 
British hotel served by self-effacing 
Hindus and bought tortoise-shell box- 
es surrounded by chattering, fuzzy- 
haired, tattooed natives who looked 
as though they might remember the 
taste of ‘long-pig.’ 

Samoa! No wonder that its in- 
habitants are as beautiful as they are 
happy. They could not be otherwise 
in such a paradise. We bought tapa- 
cloth, fans, more tortoise-shell boxes, 
not that we needed them, but simply 
because we could not resist the smiles 
of these people. 

We rode around the island of Oahu, 
picked our own pineapples, sampled 
poi, watched a Japanese print come 
to life when a water buffalo and its 
master waded knee-deep in a paddy 
field. We climaxed the day by dining 
on the lanai of the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel, with Waikiki spread out at our 
feet. 

Then the cliffs of home loomed 
ahead, and we entered the Golden 
Gate with a Christmas tree from an 
Australian forest at our masthead. We 
had crowded enough South Sea 
romance into seven weeks to last us 
until — our next, more leisurely, voy- 


age down the Pacific. — E. M. R. 


‘The Land of the Golden Pagodas.’ 

We tendered up the dirty muddy 
waters of the Rangoon River to Ran- 
goon for a visit to that magnificent 
and most sacred temple, the Shwe- 
Dagon Pagoda, built in the shape of a 
cone and entirely covered with pure 
gold leaf, whose spire is encrusted 
with gems valued at thousands of 
dollars. We had to remove both 
shoes and stockings before entering 
this sacred edifice and tread the 
floors, infested with diseased beggars, 
barefoot. He is a wise man, indeed, 
who carries along a bottle of lysol, 
towels, and wash cloth for immediate 
disinfectant after this trip. 

While we waited for the sumptuous 
luncheon which is served at the love- 
ly hotel near the wonderful Tropical 
Gardens at Rangoon, we were most 
interestingly entertained by the vividly 
painted dancing girls who perform, 
to weird drum music, every day. They 
wear a grotesque silvery headdress, 
clean, white, tight-fitting, embroidery 
waists, and great long-trailing skirts 
of some brilliant hue. The dance, 
accompanied by shrill yelling, is a 
constant twirling affair, and we m3r- 
veled at the ease with which these 
trailing skirts are handled. 

As you look about you every- 
where, everyone seems to be smoking 
those huge, black, fearsome-looking 
cheroots, which, by the way, are far 
less harmful than our own innocent- 
looking cigarettes. 

That which will attract your greatest 
attention in all your travels through 
Burma will be the great number of 
yellow-robed, shingled-headed men 
carrying huge umbrellas. These are 
the Buddhist priests. Burma has some- 
times been called ‘the _ priest-rid- 
den country,’ for, at some time in 
his life, every boy dons the yellow 
robe and devotes himself to the study 
of Buddha’s teachings. With all this, 
however, the gloomy, mysterious at- 
mosphere of India is conspicuously 
absent. The Burman takes his religion 
cheerily. As you wander about in 
and out of the many temples, you will 
think it is Carnival Day or a street fair, 
for gathered about in great groups are 
young and old having a social as well 
as a religious time. We heard a gong. 
That summoned all to services which 
are conducted at various times all 
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Thousands. of women 
are now enjoying these 
aids to better home- 
making—Sold by lead- 
ing department and 
general stores. 

Send 10c (to pay mail- 
ing costs) for generous 
Home Trial Kit in- 
cluding Recipes, House- 
hold Aid Book, Cookery 
Parchment, Time Chart, 
Papricloth Dish Rag. 
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«More Lands 
Vistted 


An ideal, all-satisfying 
itinerary, product of our 
world cruising experi- 
ence—the longest! 
Brilliantly satel and 
balanced between fa- 
mous “headline” places 
and the rarely visited, 
between splendor and 
the primitive. Compre- 
hensive: more lands, 
more ports than on any 
other world cruise. 
Eastward—each country 
in its ideal travel season! 
January 14 from New 
York— ideal post-Holi- 
day sailing time. 


Finest accommo- 
dations offered at 
undreamed of low 
rates—starting at 
$1200. Shore ex- 
cursions indepen- 
dently, or our 
extensive program 
at $500. 
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Winter weather with wind blowing, drafty 
rooms, rattling windows, leakage from snow or 
rain staining woodwork, walls, floors and 
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Your home of perfect 
comfort for 137 days is 
the RESOLUTE, ex- 


day, and between these services the 
merchants pass to and fro selling their 


wares, women knit, and brown draperies, and heat leaking out, wasting fuel . 
Bien sn dt chatteee cece and raising costs, can all be stopped by the pressly designed for z 
cnitare Rs PEt Over, ie installation of Accurate Metal Weather strip. pleasure cruising in = 
LAND OF GOLDEN sacred floors. the tropics. 0 
PAGODAS Accurate Strip is the result of 30 years of > 


As in Ceylon, so in Burma we spent 
hours watching the elephants at work. 
We marveled again at their manipula- 


Send for Booklet. This read- 

ing reveals the opportunity of a 

life-time to do the world luxu- 
riously, economically, 


progress by continuous improvements. Accu- 
rate equipment is installed by certified dealers 


From Ceylon, our 
in your district and can be guaranteed for the 





ship steamed out 
into the calm CAs ~ 

night, the black ee 

smoke from her funnels floating off in 
a filmy streamer to the clear, starlit, 
moonless sky. With the glorious 
dawn we found ourselves anchored 
four miles off the coast of Burma, and 
in the distance a great golden dome 
glistened, silhouetted against a bril- 
liant morning sky. Burma may be 
described as quaint, fascinating, al- 
luring, bewitching, exotic, but noth- 
ing characterizes it as perfectly as 





tion of the heavy teakwood. They 
carry it from great distances to the 
banks of the Rangoon River and here, 
with simple commands from keepers, 
they arrange it in huge piles for 
shipment. 

There is much to marvel at, much 
to wonder about in these Oriental 
countries, but the most marvelous is 
that picture of the gem-laden golden 
spire silhouetted against the morning 
sky of a tropical day. Nothing can 
erase that memory. — S. B. A. 





life of windows and doors. 


Write for free booklets describing 
Accurate Strib, its uses and savings 





Accurate Metal Weather Strip Co. 
Box 108—216 E. 26th Street, New York 
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The Art of Home Furnishing DEMANDS 


A profusion of well-chosen 


TABLES 


- O FURNISH the home artistically — com- 
fortably — it is essential that there 
be a profusion of well-chosen tables. 
Preferably Imperial Tables! Because Im- 
perial creates such delightful pieces to meet 
such an infinitude of uses, for every room. 
























Imperial Tables have an inspired herit- 
age of the finest in furniture styles. They 
have been built of rare, lovely woods, by 
skilled craftsmen long experienced in every 
detail of construction and finish that con- 
form to the highest quality standards. 


Whatever the use, the decorative scheme, 
the need — you can find exactly the right 
table for your purpose in current showings 
of the Imperial line. 


Never before has it been so easy —so 
convenient—to buy Imperial Tables. Never 
before, a more varied selection of smartly 

styled creations designed for today’s 
needs. See the special Imperial offer- 
ings at your furniture dealer’s. 




























Tue secret of the decorative charm 
and delightful liveability of this 

room lies in its use of tables. Note 
the hospitable effect of the Early 
American coffee table before the 
sofa; the smart grace of the 18th 
Century tier table; and the chair- 
side table. The fine Empire occa- 
sional table is distinctive, and the 
18th Century plant stand adds a 

decidedly individual note. 














A small Chippendale 
book cabinet, a delight- 
fully practical piece. All 
mahogany or all walnut. 


18th Century hostess table, 

the acme of sociability and 

comfort. Solid mahogany or 
hurawood and maple. 


Decorative magazine and 
paper rack exemplifying a 
favorite Georgian style, All 
mahogany or all walnut. 


Early American sewing cabinet. 

Decorative and practical as occa- 

sional piece or nightstand. All 
mahogany. 


A lovely Georgian coffee table 

with removable tray. Beauti- 

fully carved base. All mahogany 
or all walnut. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (Dept. HB 11-33.) 


Enclosed find 50c for which kindly send 
me “DECORATING SECRETS.” 


Send for the New Booklet 


Send for “Decoratinc Secrets,” the de- 

lightful furniture style book that tells how 

to add new beauty and charm to your home. 

Suggests lovely arrangements, proper pe- 

riod styles, etc. Profusely illustrated. Sent 
postpaid for 50c. 


Name 
Address 
City 











State 
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Great Lakes Zone 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
State, Washington, Randolph & 
Wabash 
8. I. FRANK & SON, INC. 
2412 W. North Ave. 
MANDEL BROS. 
State, Madison & Wabash 
ROBINSON & LANGTRY CO, 
3210 Lawrence Ave. 
RUSNAK BROS. 
2424 Devon Ave. at Western 
839 W. 79th near Halsted 
SCHOLLE FURNITURE CO. 
121 8. Wabash 
TAUBER BROS. 
6231 Cottage Grove Ave. 
WIEBOLDT STORES, INC. 


AURORA, ILL. 
SIMONS FURN, & RUG CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
Cc, A. KILER 


DECATUR, ILL. 
ROSS BULPITT CO. 


JOLIET, ILL. 
THE EAGLE 


PEORIA, ILL. 
BERGNER FURNITURE CO. 


QUINCY, ILL. 
ROY BENNETT, INC. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
HOUSE OF LINDBERG 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
THE JOHN BRESSMER CO. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
WOLF & DESSAUER CO. 


GARY, IND. 
RADIGAN BROS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
BANNER FURNITURE CO. 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 
SHIDLER BROS. MFG. CO. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
E. H. CLARK CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
THE J. L. HUDSOY, CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
HERPOLSHEIMER CO. 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 
SCHUTT FURNITURE STORE 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 
BISHOP FURNITURE CO. 


LANSING, MICH. 
HULL FURNITURE CO. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
HENRY FEIGE & SON 

LEXINGTON, KY. 
C. F. BROWER CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 
C. H. YEAGER CO. 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 
EBENHACK & SON 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ALMS & DOEPKE CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
F. G. & A, HOWALD CO. 


LIMA, OHIO 
JOHNSON’S MILLINERY & GIFT SHOP 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 
CHAS. SCHROER & SONS 


MARION, OHIO 
MCLAINS'S, INC. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
P. M. HARMAN CO, 


APPLETON, WIS. 
BRETTSCHNEIDER FURN. CO, 


LACROSSE, WIS. 
WM. DOERFLINGER CO. 


MADISON, WIS. 
FRAUTSCHI'S, INC. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
KLODE FURNITURE CO, 


RACINE, WIS. 
PORTER FURNITURE CO. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
SITTER FURNITURE STORE 
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Henry J. Stahlhut, the designer of our cover this month, describes himself as 
‘a free-lance artist who delights in contributing to the House Beautiful.’ 
In addition to this cover, he designed the one for our September issue last 
year, and his clever drawings and photographic set-ups have enlivened the 
inner pages of our magazine during the past year. He is a fairly recent 
graduate of Pratt Institute and has won his spurs in advertising art as well as 
carrying off prizes in various poster-design and soap-sculpture competitions. 


Though a New Englander by birth and choice, Christine Ferry has traveled 
widely in this country and in Europe. She early became associated edi- 
torially with the Home Needlework Magazine and later with Modern 
Priscilla. At present she is engaged in writing special feature articles on 
subjects related to decoration, needlework, and other subjects. 


Starting out as a theatrical designer at the age of nineteen, Henry Dreyfuss 
about six years ago became interested in the industrial field, feeling that 
there was an enormous opportunity for improving the appearance of every- 
day objects. Since that time he has designed nearly everything from 
peanut-butter jars to airplane interiors, and at the age of thirty is already 
one of the outstanding figures in the field of industrial art. 


H.. 1. Williams was born in Indiana. He attended the Cincinnati Art 
Academy for four years and afterward worked as a free-lance artist. Later 
he came to New York as an Art Director. During all these years photography 
was his hobby, but since 1925 he has devoted all of his time to photography 
and his hobby has become horses and painting. His photographs, which 
speak for themselves, appear in the House Beautiful practically every month. 


Bessie Breuer was at one time Sunday Editor of the New York Tribune and 
has written for the Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Harper's, and the 
New Yorker. She is now finishing her first novel, but she considers the fact 
that in private life she is Mrs. Henry Varnum Poor and the mother of two 
children rather more important than any of her literary activities. 


An unusually solid foundation of instruction in art and architecture underlies 
Florence Ely Hunn's practice in the decorating field. A year's study in 
Munich preceded a visit to Greece, and in addition to her work at the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts and the Chicago Art Institute she holds a Ph.B. 
degree from the University of Chicago. She holds the positions of vice 
president of the Women Interior Decorators’ Association of Chicago and 
second vice president of the American Institute of Interior Decorators. 


Christine Ferry 
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AN INDOOR-OUTDOOR ROOM 


This spacious dining-room window, reaching from floor to ceiling, 
frames a woodland panorama which is reflected in a mirrored recess 
on the opposite side of the room. Silver tea-box paper above a 
dado of mottled turquoise blue covers the walls and is topped by a 
band of tomato red. Both carpet and glass curtains are green-blue, 
and the heavy side draperies are cream color shot with silver. The 
rarely beautiful modern table is of walnut framed with ebony, and the 
chairs to match are upholstered in a striped green-blue material. The 
rounded corners of the room make a nice contrast to the rectangu- 


lar windowpanes and octagonal table. Paul A. Wood, Architect 
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PLANNED FOR 


AIR 


AND SUNSHINE 


By CHRISTINE FERRY 


PAUL A. WOOD, Architect 


HEGEMAN-HARRIS, Builders 
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Windowed corners flood the living apartments with sunshine, and the varied he’ 
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give it a most interesting exterior — an effect that is considerably enhanced by the hillside situation and the tall trees 


White walls of geometric outline silhouetted against a distant 
green wooded hillside are the first glimpse of the residence of Mr. 
George Wells at Southbridge, Massachusetts — a modern house 
which causes the lay person first to gasp at the audacity of its con- 
ception and then to revel in the simplicity of line, perfection of 
detail, and charm of color which characterize it. 

Located upon a rocky ledge of the side hill, the white painted 
walls of brick veneer rise abruptly from the ground with nothing to 
break the severity of the broad surface of masonry excepting the 
black steel frames of the rectangular windows of varied sizes, 
which reflect the structural building lines, and the ‘eyebrows’ 
topping the more important ones. 

Although the roof is flat, in the manner of the primitive adobe 
houses of the Southwest, because of the varied heights of the 
several blocks of the structure and the manner in which they offset 
from one another there is no feeling of monotony in the repetition 
of the upright and horizontal lines, but rather one of quiet dignity 
and arresting charm. Then, too, advantage has been taken of the 
natural irregularities of the hillside, with the result that the different 
sides of the house, viewed from various angles, are surprisingly 
unlike one another. 

No matter what the time of day, as the sun swings from east to 
west, gray shadows cast by projecting angles relieve the severity 
of the sharp black and white contrasts of the exterior finish, and a 
little later ivy and purple wisteria will be taught to clamber upon 
the giant trellises which have been placed against the broader 
wall spaces. 

Lombardy poplars frame the large window which dominates one 
side of the penthouse block, and some planting of an evergreen 
nature has been done near the approach to the house from the 





drive, but in the main there has been little effort to divert attention 
from the lofty pines and other native trees which cluster about the 
house on all sides. 

The spacious rectangular windows, both horizontal and up- 
right, which break up the exterior wall surfaces in a very decorative 
manner also provide an abundance of sunshine and light for the 
interior. Many are framed to open outward full length, casement- 
fashion, and even the larger ones are so contrived that sections may 
be opened to make it possible to step out on to the terrace from 
the living-room, or to allow the outdoor air to sweep through the 
house. There are no gloomy comers in this dwelling. 


In the living-room, broad windows finish flush with the floor and 
ceiling on each side of the angles of two projecting corners, and 
the square conservatory breakfast-room is also constructed with 
windowed corners, which not only flood the apartment with sun- 
shine and light, but afford an almost panoramic picture of the sur- 
rounding landscape and permit the eye to follow the beautiful 
lines of the tree trunks upward from the ground until they are lost 
among the drooping branches of the leafy tops. 

Practically all of the family living apartments are placed on the 
sunny side of the house, while the entrance hall, the main stair- 
case, and the corridors communicating with the rooms on the 
second floor occupy the less desirable northern exposure facing 
the drive. 

In the interior, modern efficiency has minimized the processes 
of household engineering almost to the absolute zero, and it is 
difficult to conceive of a dwelling better equipped for the business 
of living. There is apparently a place for everything, from the 
cupboards and trays for personal apparel, which line the walls of 
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boudoir and dressing-room, and others containing the wardrobe 
of the smal! daughter of the family, equipped with hangers sus- 
pended at exactly the right height for her personal use, to a nursery 
bathroom replete with every possible convenience for the physical 
development of the infant member, spacious closets for household 
linens and blankets, cupboards for pantry and kitchen supplies, 
and a well-ventilated underground cold room for the storage of 
food stuffs. 

Another adjunct to orderly housekeeping is the utility room on 
the ground floor, with its well-lighted, conveniently arranged work 
bench and easily accessible drawers and cupboards — an apart- 
ment through which pass all packages coming into the house, with 
their attendant muss. Here, behind cupboard doors, are also to be 
found the hundred and one indispensables to orderly household 
routine, the variety of holders necessary for the proper arrangement 
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A study in angles showing 
the large dining-room win- 
dow and a glimpse of 
the projecting living-room 











The approach to the house 
shows the northern exposure 
and the penthouse block 
with its dramatic window 
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The plans illustrate how suc- 
cessfully the family living 
apartments have been ar- 
ranged on the sunny side of 
the house. The utility room 
is a very interesting feature 
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The rounded corners of this wing demonstrate that modernity in architecture is not 
restricted to angles. The black steel frames of the rectangular windows set in 
white painted walls of brick veneer reflect the structural building lines, which are 


also emphasized by severely simple black railings bounding porch and stairway 
185 











of different types of flowers, the boxes, wrappings, and miscella- 
neous items too numerous to mention —all readily available when 
needed and equally accessible from both front and rear entrances. 

And yet, closets, cupboards, and conveniently arranged apart- 
ments are by no means expressive of all the thoughtful considera- 
tion that has been given to the construction of a dwelling in which 
the mechanics of housekeeping have been simplified to the nth 
degree. Interior finish in the form of decorative dust-catchers is 
conspicuous by its absence. Baseboards finish flush with the 
plastered walls, windows and doorways are cased in the simplest 
possible manner, and there are no mouldings between ceilings 
and side walls. 

‘But,’ someone asks, ‘does not this absence of ornamental trim 
result in a displeasing severity?’ The answer is ‘No.’ On the 
contrary, the simple treatment is conducive to an atmosphere ‘of 
restfulness, too often absent in dwellings finished in a more deco- 
rative manner, and permits a dramatic use of color which more than 
compensates for lack of ornament in both exterior and interior 
finish. 

From the entrance level, the visitor steps down into a rectangular 
hallway having rough plaster walls colored a warm golden buff, 
an oak floor stained with sea-blue in such a manner as not to lose 
the natural graining of the wood, and baseboards painted dark 
wine color. To the right and left the eye catches glimpses of 
other apartments which are arresting both in color and in decora- 
tive treatment. In one direction a doorway opens into a dining- 
room having walls covered with silver tea-box paper above a dado 






































of Japanese paper of an oatmeal texture in the color of turquoise 
matrix, through which may be glimpsed a coral ground. The floor 
is carpeted with green-blue, the windowed side of the room has 
sheer glass curtains in the same color, accompanied by heavy side 
draperies of a creamy material shot with silver, and for color accent 
a narrow painted band of tomato red finishes the top of the silver- 
papered walls. 

On the side opposite the window, which rises from floor level to 
ceiling and opens upon the terrace, there is a mirrored recess, 
horizontally rectangular in shape, which is placed at exactly the 
height to reflect the outdoor woodland vista to guests seated with 
their backs to the window. It also reflects the decorative pieces 
of choice silver placed within it. The only lighting fixtures in this 
room are concealed within the top of this recess, the reflected light 
from the mirrored sides, picked up by the silver-papered walls, 
providing ample illumination in conjunction with the candles of 
the dinner hour. A rarely beautiful table of modern design, of 
walnut framed with ebony, and corresponding chairs upholstered 
in a striped green-blue mixture, are the only items of furniture. 
Although the walls are undecorated, the seaming of the small 
oblong sheets of silver paper in itself relieves the surface of any 
feeling of monotony. While in cold type this decorative scheme 
may, perhaps, appear daring, the result is a rarely beautiful back- 
ground for formal dinner occasions — every detail of table ap- 
pointments being thoughtfully worked out to accord with it. 

At the staircase end of the hallway, steps lead downward to the 
level of the conservatory breakfast-room, whose walls and ceiling 
are geometrically blocked off in varied 
shades of green, and to the living-room 
opening to the right—a commodious 
square apartment with the windowed comers 
previously referred to. 

Here the color scheme takes its cue from 
the painting of a desert scene of the Amer- 
ican Southwest — cactus and sagebrush in 
the foreground — which hangs above the 
fireplace. A pastel shade of apricot-buff is 
used to color the rough-plastered walls and 
the floor is carpeted with sage —a grayed 
tone of green which not only is very restful, 
but provides a perfect background for the 
walnut and ebony furniture of modernistic 
outline, with its rust-color upholstery. Very 
dramatic and perfectly suited to the room 
are window hangings of woolen homespun, 
woven in lreland, which are banded hori- 
zontally with five-inch stripes of lemon- 
yellow, rust, and chocolate-brown on 
creamy warp threads, a color combination 
which echoes that of the furniture and is 
repeated in the lounge cushions. 

The coloring of this room, it will be noted, 
although warm, is less intensive than either 
the dining-room or the hall — apartments oc- 
cupied only for short periods of time, or 
through which one passes only occasion- 
ally, and which (Continued on page 220) 


Opening from the colorful entrance hallway is the 
conservatory breakfast-room, with tall windows 
flanking each corner and with walls and ceiling 
geometrically patterned in tones of soft light green 
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WINDOWS TAILORED AND FURBELOWED 


Showing Ready-Made and Made-to-Measure Draperies 


selected by Harriet von Schmidt 


Photographs by Caroline Whiting 








With the trend of decoration giving more and more 
prominence to the architectural features of a room, 
window draperies are assuming new importance, and 
there are all kinds, tailored and ultra-feminine, for all 
réles. The drapery treatment above was specially 
planned for the awkwardly placed window which is 
too close to the corner. To make an interesting fea- 
ture of the window itself, a mirror panel fills the space 
at the right, and the draperies of gardenia-white 
monk's cloth and curtains of celanese of the same 
color are simply hung with a wide swag to break the 
harsh lines of the recess. Courtesy of Lord & Taylor 


At the right are shown a variety of tie-backs and curtain 
poles, from the strictly traditional to the ultra-modern. 
These represent a variety of materials, including glass and 
metal. For neoclassic draperies, miniatures of Napoleon 
and Josephine, formal glass flowers, and classical motifs in 
bronze and brass are appropriate for tie-backs. Large 
clusters of sparkling colored-glass posies, prim rosettes, and 
anaglyptic ornaments may hold Victorian curtains. Rods 
and poles also come in various new and revived forms in 
glass, metals, and painted wood; although the oldest of 
drapery accessories, these can still be made the most signifi- 
cant. Shown by courtesy of R. H. Macy, W. & J. Sloane, 
Lord & Taylor, J. A. Lehman, and B. Altman & Company 





TAILORED IN STRIPES 


DISTINCTLY FEMININE 


The use of distinctive imported fabrics is a welcome new feature 
in ready-made draperies. These rough cotton curtains are 
striped in tones of brown shading to beige, and are also 
available in beetle green, or in wine red shading to beige. A 
dark brown painted curtain pole and white rings add to the 


smartness of this window treatment. Courtesy of Lord & Taylor 


Although the prim daintiness of these lace-trimmed curtains of 
rayon satin marks them as Victorian, they would be appropriate 
for a feminine boudoir of any period. Their effect is enhanced 
by the scalloped and swagged valance of paper with which 
they are fittingly combined. They may be had in either 


pastel or darker shades. Courtesy of B. Altman & Company 




















TAFFETA GOES BOUFFANT 


DIAGONAL FRINGES 


Bouffant taffeta draperies are still with us, but are so modi- 
fied that they strike an entirely new note. This season they 
bridge the hiatus between our desire for simplicity and 
elegance. Styled for an Empire or Louis room, these 
draperies would be equally at home in the more feminine 


type of modern boudoir. Courtesy of Lord & Taylor 


Not content with edging practically everything new, fringe 
now marches across our draperies, and in a most effective 


manner. The smart red and white of these draperies is em- 


phasized by a white and red cornice board and white Vene- 


tian blinds. The material used is a new woolen with nap fin- 


ish which comes in many colors. Courtesy of Lord & Taylor 











An interesting invasion of design into the workaday world is seen in 
this turnstile, designed by John Vassos, in the Empire State Building 


EVERYDAY BEAUTY 


- 


By HENRY DREYFUSS 


Aside from the fact that it was forbidden, Eve probably selected 
the well-known apple because it was the best-looking apple on 
the tree. And had it been little and dried up and unattractive, 
Adam would probably have refused to eat it. And so it has been 
woman's business from time immemorial to surround herself and 
her family with the most pleasant environment obtainable. This 
insatiable feminine demand for newer and more attractive objects 
has caused men to devote their time and energies to satisfying this 
desire. 

And so our new movement of industrial design has its roots 
deeply implanted in history and human nature. However, as in all 
things, there have been many ‘dead’ periods in the development 
of design progress, when beauty has been second to comfort and 
convenience. This was especially true of America in the begin- 
ning of her mass-production era when business was so busy supply- 
ing the new conveniences and turning them out at a low price that 
it forgot entirely about how they looked and thought only of 
what they did and how much they cost. Price, under increasingly 
severe competition, gradually assumed great propor- 
tion in the minds of manufacturers and little attention 
was given to other angles. Consequently our homes 
were filled with atrocious-looking conveniences — 
big, heavy, and bulky — which we endured because 
they produced greater comfort and ease. True, we 
all demand comfort first, but the realization that 
comfort can be combined with beauty is only now 
coming into its own. This realization was not reached 
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because of a purely aesthetic ideal on the part of manufacturers to 
improve our civilization, but mainly because, in the effort to beat 
price wars with some weapon beside price tags, it has meant, in 
the past few years, actual dollars and cents. Both men and women 
—but especially women — are more discriminating in their 
buying to-day and will select the object which is best-looking, 
assuming, of course, that its efficiency is on a par with its com- 
petitors. The aesthetic point of view of practical objects is, then, 
a tremendously powerful and influential factor in the buying, 
selecting, and selling of merchandise. 


Look around you and observe the changes that are taking place in 
your everyday surroundings. Your kitchen has, or may have, a 
new, good-looking refrigerator, sink, or stove. Your pots and 
pans, the jars and cans in which you buy your food, the con- 
venience gadgets you use, the cabinets containing your china and 
glass and the china and glass itself, the linoleum on which you 
walk, the lighting fixtures, all are undergoing improvement in 
design so as to make them appear more attractive. Observe the 
new washing machine in your laundry, radically different, better- 


looking, and more convenient. Look in your living-room and) 


bedrooms — new designs in furniture, new materials and color 
combinations, new practical utilization of space tastefully de- 
signed. Note the radical new ideas and conveniences in your 
bathrooms. Look at the car parked outside your door with its 
stream lines and well-designed interiors. Observe the new busi- 
ness machines in your offices as you pass through. New forms 
and colors, greater simplicity and better taste, are all reflected in 
the multitude of objects undergoing the operation of design and 
redesign. The illustrations show only a few of the better-looking 
things within the reach of all. 

You may well wonder how this has all come about and who and 
what are behind it — aside from the all-important feminine instinct 
and demand. The amount of effort and talent and money which 
accompanies the task of putting beauty into our practical lives is 
enormous. The manufacturers who take pride in their products — 
and the majority of them do — and the small group of designers 
working in this industrial field are codperating to achieve the same 
end and reach a common goal of good taste. The manufacturers 
are interested in making sales, and design has proved a great boon 
to business increase. The designer, for his part, is establishing a 
new kind of art. And Eve cares only about how the product looks! 

The term ‘art’ usually conveys to people the idea of pictures, or 
a two-dimension conception, length and width. Industrial design 
generally deals with three dimensions, — length, width, and 
depth, — and is concerned with fundamental shapes and forms. 
The successful designer is a practical business man and merchan- 
diser in addition to being an artist, and must comprehend fully 
the manufacturer's and engineer's problems before starting to 
work on a design — he must be an interpreter of trends and tastes 
and meet the wants and desires of the many rather than the few. 
To indicate color schemes and add decoration — to do what the 
average layman terms ‘dressing it up’ — does not constitute the job 
of the designer. Rather does he deal with the fundamental 


Further evidence of the increased use of better-designed objects along Main Street is 
offered by the photomontage at the right, in which many of the things in daily use 
yesterday and those that are common to-day are vividly contrasted. The creators of 
these designs are as follows: light fixture and sink, Gustav Jensen; refrigerator, Lurelle 
Guild; the pocket Bens, Baby Ben, and Big Ben, also the washing machine, Henry 
Dreyfuss; the gas stove, Norman Bel Geddes; the tubular lavatory, George Sakier; 
the Marmon car, Walter Dorwin Teague; the Skippy-Racer, Van Doren & Rideout 
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This Stormoguide in bakelite was designed by Walter Dorwin Teague, and 
the cheese board below, of wood with enamel steel trays, by Russel Wright 


functions of the object and translate those functions into new forms, 
simplifying and eliminating the unnecessary. Color and mate- 
rials are, of course, important tools with which the designer works, 
but final results are only achieved successfully after the primary 
principles have been established. 


Only a decade old, the modern design movement is an estab- 
lished profession and is coming to be recognized as an integral 


part of our industrial life, influencing in turn our everyday life. 


The progress made in the past few years has been especially 
rapid, in that our much-overworked depression, showing up the 
weak points of merchandise, spotted the need for good appear- 
ance. And so manufacturers began giving attention to a long- 
neglected factor in satisfying public demand and started a new 
bandwagon! The public, — bless its soul, — having had a taste 
of beauty combined with comfort, increases its demand for more, 
and will in the future give acceptance to only those products 
which are of good appearance. Design has proved a wise invest- 
ment and is raising the standards of merchandise to a higher 
level. 

The designer and the design movement are unique in our 
modern life, playing a different role than they have heretofore. 
Every age has had its art, and the men engaged in this profession 
have contributed their talents to its perfection. The Greeks had 
their school of classic simplicity; the Romans their own individual 
characteristics; the Renaissance reflected a new spirit and pro- 
duced a great art perfected by great artists; the Empire established 
a school peculiar te its age; England produced its Victorian design 
—and in America we adapted to our own needs and standards 
English styles, producing our Colonial and Federal schools. The 
characteristics of each type of art were developed by the different 
artists and craftsmen’ working in their studios and shops. Every 
art of every age has reflected the tempo of that age and develops 
from the life and tastes of the people of that period. The craftsmen 
and artists throughout history have almost always been one and the 
same person, and it was with the development of the machine and 
mass-production age that the functions became divided. 

To-day, engineers and craftsmen have their particular work and 
the artists theirs. Formerly, an artist was related to one particular 
craft and his design was an expression of his knowledge of that 
craft. To-day the designer, hopping from one problem to another 
in the course of twenty-four hours, does not confine himself to 
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close specialization as a rule, but delves into many crafts and busi- 
nesses. Of course he must have a thorough knowledge of the 
manufacturing processes and materials with which he is to work 
in a particular field, but the application of combined knowledge 
to a particular problem often widens the limitations of that field. 
The scope of a designer's point of view and activity is broad and 
varied, and one of his greatest contributions to business is his 
extensive knowledge of many crafts, and his ability to apply the 
fundamental principles of good taste and design to diversified 
businesses. 


Quick to appreciate new inventions and ideas in relation to 
many fields, America has always leaned heavily upon European 
talent for introduction of new, progressive ideas in art, and been 
slow to build any activity of its own in this profession. It was only 
during the war that we awakened to our dependence and found 
the necessity of establishing a school of our own. The burst of 
what was heralded as ‘a new era of modern American design’ took 
place in the twenties, much to our detriment. The atrocious de- 
signs rampant everywhere placed an enormous obstacle in the 
path of designers, who had to hurdle the prejudice established by 
the reaction before any recognition of really good design could 
take place. This prejudice has been overcome in part, and those 
excellently designed sections of the World's Fair will undoubtedly 
go a long way toward promoting inthe public mind the idea that 
good modern design does not have to be ‘modernistic.’ (‘Mod- 
ermistic’ is rightly used to describe the odd-looking objects 
thrown together to look extreme and outlandish, while the word 
‘modern’ or ‘contemporary’ denotes the spirit ‘of to-day inter- 
preted in good taste.) Modernistic is outmoded, although oc- 
casionally we find traces of it here and there. 

Modern design is establishing in a sound manner a new kind of 
art which will influence tremendously our tastes and environment. 
It is functioning constantly to improve the appearance of all 
things. Our homes already reflect this change inside and out; our 
offices are more pleasant places in which to work; our transporta- 
tion fields are making large steps forward in promoting beauty and 
comfort. The limitations in manufacturing and materials are looked 
upon as challenges by the designer, and with the codperation of 
manufacturers and engineers they will gradually be overcome. 


Mather Eve had a comparatively simple problem in selecting 
her apple. All her daughter Eves have, in their complicated lives, 
much greater decisions to make in selecting their apples. Shopping 
is Eve's favorite sport, — and probably always will be, — and 
though husbands and fathers may groan, they are happy and 
content with her natural instinct to discriminate between the 
bad-looking and good-looking objects she buys. And Eve's 
men — manufacturers, retailers, and designers — make their dol- 
lars and cents multiply by striving to satisfy her demand for beauty. 
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AWARDED 


HONORABLE MENTION 


In the Western Group of Houses submitted in 
the House Beautiful Small-House 


Competition 


RALPH C. FLEWELLING, ARCHITECT 


Nine fine old oak trees helped to determine the 
location of this house belonging to Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter W. Fox of Pasadena, and also its low roof line, 
and the plan has been well worked out to give all 
the rooms cross circulation. The walls are of common 
brick veneer, painted white containing a small 
amount of umber, and the roof is of slate ranging in 
color from greens to bluish purple. The shutters are 
painted a light olive green and all other exterior 
woodwork is painted to match the tone of the house 
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Reading bookwise, these are: (1) a Waverley print showing larkspur and hibiscus in natural colors on different- 
colored grounds; (2) Waverley print, ‘Topaz’ design in gold, green, ciel, white, and other colors; (3) prize-winning 
design with dark figures on white or light on dark; (4) Directoire feather design in a wide range of colors; (5) Chinese 
design in many colors, including ivory, Chinese red, plum, and melon; (6) swan design on linen in several combina- 
SOME OF tions of color; (7) plaid linen in yellows and browns, greens, and other combinations; (8) ‘Afternoon in Autumn’ 
design in fine percale on green, blue, yellow, black, or rust ground; (9) Venetian-blind design in a large color range; 
(10) cameo design reproduced from an old document in white on different grounds. Numbers 1, 2, and 8, from 
THE NEW CHINTZES R. H. Macy; 3 and 10 from Johnson & Faulkner; 4 and 5 from W. & J. Sloane; 6, 7, and 9 from Lord & Taylor 
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STAGING A FLOWER SHOW 


1. Where to hold it; Necessary organization, What to call 


it; When to have it, and miscellaneous admonitions 


By HELEN PAGE WODELL 





The flower shows in this country have been a vital factor in de- 
veloping more attractive individual gardens, villages, towns, and 
highways. The sudden rise to popularity of the outdoor living- 
room, which in a large measure supplants the sun porch of an earlier 
period, has been stimulated by the flower shows. Gardening and 
plant arrangement for atmosphere in and about the home have 
been fostered by the fascinating exhibits of this type that the 
larger flower shows have encouraged. 

With the increasing intérest in these shows and their widespread 
benefits there has arisen a great need for suitable buildings in 
which to stage them. Some towns are fortunate in the possession 
of horticultural halls, but these are few and far between. The ideal 
horticultural building should have a large exhibition hall with 
galleries, space for extra exhibits, and rooms for lecture courses 
and illustrated lectures. Kitchen facilities are a necessity. The 
ideal building should also include a garden library and a garden 
centre, as well as offices for various horticultural societies. 

Confronted with the scarcity of horticultural halls, the first con- 
cern of any group in the community planning a flower show is, 
Where to hold it? Arn art gallery, a ballroom, a club or large 
private house, affords the best setting for the smaller show. An 
armory or gymnasium taxes the strength and ingenuity of the 
decorating committee, because of the barnlike construction and 
wealth of unsightly apparatus that makes an unfortunate background. 

A tent is also undesirable, because of poor lighting and in 
summer the extreme heat. If the sides are raised to admit air, then 
there is usually the wind to reckon with. Least desirable of all 
places is a windy verandah, especially when cut flowers are shown 
either as specimens or as artistic arrangements. A show held in the 
open is most impractical, with vases being tipped over and broken 
and artistic arrangements soon disarranged. 


The usual time to allow for planning and staging a flower show 
is from six months to a year. This allows both show committees 
and exhibitors time to work out an interesting programme, to 
provide a proper setting, and to prepare successful exhibits, 

The organization needed varies according to the size of the show. 
For the average garden-club flower show a chairman and six or 
seven sub-chairmen as heads of various committees, with a show 
secretary and treasurer, are sufficient. But the success of the under- 
taking depends upon the selection of a chairman. A good chair- 
man is born, not made, and must have the happy faculty of making 
others work for her. A certain type of person attempts to do 
everything herself and the result is usually a poor show and a 
nervous wreck. The show chairman should appoint sub-chairmen, 
who in turn select their own committees for the divisions: Staging, 
Classification, Decorating, Publicity, Hospitality, Transportation. 


Khoosing a name is a question that usually arises after the or- 
ganization is formed and a place to hold the show has been de- 
cided upon. And here the best policy is to avoid being too 
specific. Our climate is peculiar and our seasons vary. For several 
years garden clubs in northern New Jersey held what they called 
the ‘Codperative Rose Show.’ In two different instances this show 
was staged with not more than three rose exhibits, in spite of the 
fact that one exhibitor, with a sense of humor and a faculty for 
gross exaggeration, declared that she had sat up night after night 
keeping hot-water bottles on her rose bushes. The season was late 
and a wealth of iris and early perennials made a spectacular dis- 
play, but the roses refused to appear. After this experience it was 
voted to change the name to the ‘Spring Flower Show,’ and a great 


“weight was thereby lifted from the anxious minds of the hostess 


club the following year. . 

The date for a show must often be decided long in advance. In 
deciding this it has been most helpful to be able to compare notes 
made in garden diaries kept by club members over a period of 
years. If several members keep a record of the blooming period of 
each plant, these, when compared, will show slight seasonal 
variations and a difference in the blooming period in a number 
of gardens. 

A fault found in many flower-show schedules, for flowers 
gtown out of doors, is the number of classes that have to be 
scratched because they are not seasonable. Empty classes do not 
add to a show and they will not occur if these garden records are 
carefully kept and consulted. . 

Having chosen a place, a name, and a date, the chairman should 
have a plan drawn to scale and blueprinted of all the available 
floor space to be occupied, and present copies to the chairmen of 
the several committees. Upon this plan the staging of the show is 
readily worked out. 

A flower show should be beautiful, inspiring, and educational, 
and for the achievement of these objectives the staging, classifi- 
cation, and decorating committees are directly responsible. 

Good staging demands that the various exhibits be given 
proper places. For instance, artistic arrangements should be kept 
together, as should specimen exhibits; and gardens or sections of 
gardens, pools, garden statuary, and any architectural features 
should be arranged for a unified effect. 

Someone with an appreciation of beauty has said: — 


Whatever tires the eye is ugly, 
Whatever does not tire the eye is beautiful. 


This is an invaluable axiom for the staging committee to remember, 
for overcrowding is one of the commonest faults in flower shows, 
both in staging and in exhibits. If (Continued on page 222) 
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Photographs by David J. Koser 


WITH THE MAN IN MIND 


TWO ROOMS SHOWN AT A CURRENT 


NEW YORK EXHIBITION 


The two rooms illustrated here are among those on display at Forward House at Macy's. 
The room shown on this page and in the upper illustration on the opposite page is a living- 
room—bedroom apartment designed for a man. The walls are in dark green leather paper, 
and the floor is covered with gray linoleum with a stunning great zebra rug spread befose the 
black and white fireplace. The couch, an end of which shows at the right, is covered in a 
modern striped fabric, and the side chair is upholstered in white leather. The bed is placed 
in an alcove separated from the room by a screen painted gray to harmonize with the 
window hangings and bed cover of a modern-weave rough silk. The chairs of lattice- 
back mahogany have seats of antique gold satin; the floor lamp is of cork and chromium 
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The studio shown below has Masonite walls on three sides (seen at the extreme right of the 
illustration) and the fourth of white with copper panels set between the windows. The fireplace 
has a surround of copper and aluminum; the chaise longue is of brilliant sea-blue suéde cloth; 
the armchairs are upholstered in a heavy material with stripes of beige, off-white, and brown, 
while the floor is covered with an Algerian carpet having a border of dark brown and a cen- 


tre of café au lait. The sturdy rubber plants in the painted tubs are a final masculine touch 


te “hed 








Paul J. Weber 





The Italian aster (Aster amellus) has large solitary blue flowers, 
excellent for cutting, and grows very well in any garden soil 


ASTER, THE STAR FLOWER 


By STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


This is a very large and perplexing group to the botanist, and 
the gardener retaliates by not planting many of them. Perhaps 
some two hundred species names are to be depended on, but 
some botanists make many more names. This is essentially an 
American flower; there are more than sixty species wild in the 
fields east of the Mississippi, though not as many in the far West. 
Europe has few species, but China and the Himalayas are yielding 
many score. All are hardy perennials, save a few annuals which 
are never cultivated. They differ only in height and date of 
bloom, for the color must be purple or white, and while some 
flower heads are large and solitary, and others rather small and 
clustered, the effect is much the same. They are the easiest and 
most showy of the composites with purple flowers. Erigeron is 
about the only similar group. This has more and narrower rays, 
the bracts at the back of the flower very narrow and of equal 
length. As garden plants these are not as willing to grow as the 
asters. Boltonia is an aster with white or purplish flowers, but the 
little green bracts at the back of the flower are in two rows only. 
Except for these two, any plant in a garden that looks like an 
aster is probably just that — whatever the species may be. There 
is no one monograph that will help you with all the species of 
the world. 

The botanical name comes from the Greek word for a star, and a 
spray of the little white flowers is a whole Milky Way. The alpine 
group is quite distinct. This is Rock aster (A. alpinus), less than 
a foot tall, tufted at the base, with rather large solitary flowers, 
purple, blue, or white. These begin the autumn season by bloom- 
ing in June and July, and the seed is ripe in late July. While this 
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is an easy and common species, | find that it grows best in garden 
soil with some moisture. In stony gravel with no summer rain it 
dwindles away. 

| have lost most of the Asiatic alpine asters from starvation and 
drought. By ‘rock garden’ for these we mean soil of some fertility 
and summer moisture, with rain at times. The original A. alpinus is 
wild in the hills of Europe and Asia, and in our Rockies as well. 
There are many named garden forms, with larger flowers or clearer 
colors than the original purple. These must be increased from 
division, but seed will give good varieties. Any aster with big 
solitary heads in June is probably Rock aster. The improved 
forms in this country are: A. albus, albus grandiflorus, magnificus, 
and speciosus albus, all white; Dark Beauty and speciosus, blue; 
while roseus, rubra, Goliath, and Mauve Queen are more rosy 
red than the type. 


From foreign seed, perhaps plants in a few cases in this country, 
you may, try related kinds from far China. Big Bear aster (A. farreri) 
preserves the memory of Reginald Farrer. It is Rock aster with 
longer and wider purple ray flowers. A. brachytrichus (Shorthair 
aster), A. delavayi (Delavay aster), A. heterochaeta (Ever- 
est aster), A. subcaeruleus (India aster), A. oreophilus (Little Bear 
aster), A. himalaicus (Himalayan aster), A. purdomi (Purdom 
aster), A. thomsonii (Thomson aster), A. tricephalus (Three- 
head aster), A. stracheyi (Strachey aster), A. forrestii (Forrest aster), 
A. yunnanensis (Yunnan aster), and many others from the top of 
the Old World have much the form of the Rock aster. They are 
offered abroad. 

These have all been tried here from seed, and they are easy 
enough to start, but few have survived the dry summers or wet 
winters that have been their lot since they left their native Hima- 
layas, and but one or two have bloomed each season, so | cannot 
compare them for garden merit as yet. | have had them in a soil 
too wet, and they rotted in winter; then they were given the dry 
hot part of the rock garden, and promptly they withered away in 
August. My present seedlings shall have garden soil with good 
surface drainage, for | like the Rock asters. 

With even larger solitary blue flowers, the stems usually 
branched, is Italian aster (A. amellus), from the Old World. This 
resembles somewhat the modern single forms of the annual 
China-aster, or a dwarf Shasta daisy done.in blue. The bracts at 
the back of the flower head are large, long, and leafy. This grows 
very well in any garden soil, but it is not an alpine, for it reaches 
two feet and branches a great deal. The first flowers come in late 
July, and as each lasts several weeks the bloom of this species 
merges with those of September. It is most wonderful for cut 
flowers, if you like blue daisies. There are named forms, and 
variety bessarabicus is taller and has larger flowers. The form 
Wonder of Staepf has very large heads of a very blue blue. King 
George, Beauté Parfaite, Beauty of Ronsdorf, Onward, Ultra- 
marine, and W. Robinson are other variations in color. 

A. diplostephioides has a terrible Latin name, and none in 
English, unless you can call it Feathered aster. The stems are at 
least two feet tall, but rarely branched, and never forked as is the 
Italian, so the big blue flower heads are solitary, and it is really 
Aster alpinus in a most vigorous state of growth. There are A. acris, 
A. sibiricus, A. pyrenaeus, A. trinervius, A. sikkimensis, A. 
caucasicus, all from the hills of the Old World, with big purple or 
blue daisies in midsummer. For those gardens that lack variety in 
the summer period | suggest these Italian asters and their kin. Seed 
can be obtained from England for a few cents; some plants are 
offered in this country. 

Some American species begin their flowers in early summer. 
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My favorite is White Upland aster (A. ptarmicoides), the white 
flowers in flat cluster remotely like a white yarrow. The leaves are 
narrow, very stiff, in a basal rosette. The stems are a foot or so tall, 
branched out at the top to a flat cluster. The heads stay in bloom 
for a long time, beginning in July and enduring all the heat of 
August. For a rock garden that lacks summer bloom this should 
certainly be tried, for it thrives in dry gravel, hot sand, or dry lime 
ledges. It stands punishment amazingly well, yet the plants stay in 
tight clumps and it does not spread like many of our species. 
Few dealers offer it, but it is easily grown from seed or division. 
| like it as contrast in color and habit to the big blue kinds of 
the Italian group. 

Another native with little white flowers in flat clusters is 
A. divaricatus, or A. corymbosus, native to dry fields of New 
England and the far West and South. It is about six inches tall, 
the leaves with heart-shaped base. This begins to bloom in 
August, in open places along woodland trails. This is surely 


A. T. De la Mare Co., Inc. 
Aster hybridus luteus (upper right) is a 
new form of tall aster, yellow in bud and 
in fresh flower, but soon fading to white 


One of the best blue asters is Climax 
(tight), which grows in very solid clusters 


Aster acris (lower right) comes from the 
hills of the Old World, blooms in mid- 
summer, and is either blue or purple 


Lil Fardell (below), a light mauve in 
color, is one of the named forms of the 
New England aster, of autumn bloom 


worthy of a place in a summer rock garden, but you may have 
to dig your own plants. 

The first of our asters to bloom with colored rays is the little 
Pine-leaf aster (A. linariifolius), in clump but a few inches high. 
The leaves are narrow and harsh to the touch, often curved, many 
on-the stems. Beginning in mid-August the rather large violet- 
purple heads appear until late September. (Continued on page 222) 


Photographs by J. Horace McFarland Co. 
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BUFFET ENTERTAINING 


By MARGARET THOMPSON 


Fashions in entertaining are as changeable as fashions in 
clothes, and each season brings its new ideas. For the last dec- 
ade these changes have been steadily leading us toward in- 
formality, until this trend is now epitomized in the vogue for 
buffet service. Perhaps it is the association with European 
travel that gives a table arrayed with hors d’oeuvre and entrées 
such an inviting air of adventure. Certainly an unusual selec- 
tion of relishes and an array of covered hot dishes whet one’s 
curiosity and glorify food just as a beautifully wrapped pack- 
age gives zest to a gift. 

This form of entertaining relieves the hostess of the irksome 
and difficult task of successfully placing her dinner guests. If 
some of the guests have exhausted the subjects they have in 
common with their partners of the first course, the new deal, 
when they make their next selection, may bring them to a new 
group of personalities and ideas. 

Some hostesses prefer to have their dining table set with in- 
dividual places as an accompaniment to sideboard buffets, but 
this is not necessary if there are plenty of small tables where 
the surfaces are clear and offer the guests sufficient space for 
comfort. Thus an elaborate meal may be served gracefully by 
having the first course and the dessert on the sideboard and the 
main course on the dining table. This may be managed 
smoothly with the minimum of service, as the servants are free 
to give their entire attention to the removing of used plates 


and to preparing and replenishing the hot dishes. 


I, arranging a buffet table it is important to leave plenty of 
space where plates may stand while choices are made. By 
careful planning your guests may have as much comfort as if 
they were served at a banquet table, and the buffet service 
adds greatly to the convivial atmosphere of the occasion. 

Shops specializing in table delicacies have skilled chefs who 
will arrange on your own platters such luxuries as galantine 
of tongue and moulds of forcemeat and deliver them to your 
home, and so make it possible to give an elaborate buffet meal 
even if the home facilities do not offer such finished service. 

An attractive and popular new meal for week-end enter- 
taining is the buffet breakfast party. This is particularly appro- 
priate when there are house guests. A cup of tea or coffee 
sent to their rooms permits of a late breakfast for both early and 
late risers. And a combination of breakfast and luncheon 
solves a problem in the Sunday catering. 


With the rise of the vogue for buffet meals come charming 
appointments, but the successful equipment is that which is 
a background for the food itself: the smart table or sideboard 
carries no ornaments, but all accessories function in the serving, 


the beauty lying in their design and harmonious relationship. 
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Soup tureens that were relegated to the top shelf in the Gay 
Nineties now reappear on the sideboard. The one in this 
illustration is of pewter with cups surrounding it of Canta- 
galli patterned with a yellow and blue flower design. On 
its left is a small pewter bowl with grated cheese for the 
soup, and on the right a modern aluminum boat-shaped 
dish holding the croutons. The comport is of antique wal- 
nut and the fruit plates are of plain yellow pottery. The 
electric Silex assures fresh coffee at the end of the meal. 
The after-dinner coffee cups are modern Wedgwood with 
@ deep cream ground patterned in a pink lustre design. 
The blue runner on this English oak sideboard is of Deruta 
linen embroidered in natural-colored cotton. It has a 
weight and richness which are in harmony with the setting 
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China shown bycourtesyof William 
. Plummer & Company, linen by 


sé, Inc., white glass shells by 
Olivette Falls, Inc., and silver by 
Black Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc. 
The catering in every instance was 
done by Vendome Caamtne Com. 
Pany 


Photographs by Hi. Williams 


The sideboard shown by courtesy of Kensington 
Manufacturing Company, the walnut comport by 
Mrs. Ehrich, the electric Silex by Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Company, Inc., china, pewter, and 
the Deruta scarf by The Little Gallery 






The supper table has a linen cloth 
dotted and striped in dark blue, on 
which is Spode's blue and white 
Tower Pattern, an old favorite. The 
five covered dishes are made to fit on 
the revolving ‘lazy Susan.’ The rel- 
ishes are in white milk-glass shells 
which not only are harmonious in 
color with the cloth and china, but 
whose scalloped edges suggest the 
gadroon edge on the plates. The sil- 
ver platter also repeats this motive. 
The flat silver is a plated reproduction 
of a fine old English pattern, and is a 
suggestion for the hostess who gives 
large parties and often needs extra 
pieces to supplement her usual service 








The trays and coasters shown by courtesy of B. 
Altman & Company, the Lenci bow! and plates 
by Gerard, Importer, the bottle opener by Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Company, Inc., the knives 
by Mrs. Ehrich, and the napkins by Mossé, Inc. 


The china is shown by courtesy of Olivette 
Falls, Inc., the silver by Black Starr & Frost- 
Gorham, Inc., and the linen by Mossé, Inc. 


A wooden tray, banded with a dark red, dull gilt border, is the 
nucleus of the beer table. Removable troughs at either end of this 
carry the crackers and are flanked with small square compartments, 
in two of which are pretzel stands and in the other two little dark 
blue mustard cups. The cheese board is removable so that the 
tray may be used for other purposes. The amber glasses are 
the right size to hold a full bottle of beer. The trays are of 
Balsca wood of rich red-brown with a satiny finish. The cheese 
and sausages are on German beer-garden coasters of cardboard. 
Enormous ripe olives are in the Lenci bowl of dark purple-brown 
glaze, with gayly colored peasant figures dancing over the bridge. 
Italian pottery plates carry a colorful donkey and cart design and 
are very much in the spirit of the whole table. The cheese knives 
have dark green handles. The napkins, which play an important 
part in the decorative scheme, are printed on natural linen; half the 
design pictures beer mugs and pretzels in brown and yellow, the 
other half is striped in red. The whole color scheme, even to 
the refreshments, is carried out in warm reds, yellows, and browns 
and is beautiful against the yellow pine background of the table 


Early morning sunlight enhances a table set with delicate clean-cut 
appointments, so that here the breakfast cloth is ivory linen with an 
appliqué of light green linen through the centre, and yellow 
black-eyed Susans embroidered along the sides and repeated on 
the napkins. The china is ivory with a raised flower design and 
fluted edge, the latter repeated on the coffee tray. Reproductions 
of an old English coffeepot are used for the coffee and hot milk. 
The practical dish for keeping eggs and bacon piping hot is also 
an English reproduction. Small horns of plenty act as cream 
pitchers. The tidbit stand matches the china; this has a lower plate 
for fruit and an upper one for a selection of jams. A toast rack is 
equipped with a heater under it to keep the toast both hot and crisp 
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DOORS THAT INVITE 


Photo Worsinger 






WHETHER CLOSED OR OPEN 


The doors opposite were designed and executed by 
Carl Walters for the library of Miss Eleanor Rixson 
of Woodstock, New York. Each door consists of 
forty glass tiles set in black iron, half of them trans- 
parent and half opaque but translucent, with designs 
representing various whims of the owner. Mr. 
Walters is a potter and uses glass like a ceramist 








Alfred Cohn 


This door is between the bathroom and guestroom in the 
apartment of Miss Lenobel Jacobs. Miss Jacobs, who has 
spent much time in China, has made the bathroom gay with 
a gorgeous Chinese paper in red, greens, and blue, which 
she has put also over the panel in the door on the bathroom 
side. Black woodwork sets off this paper, which is placed 
above a gold dado. The guestroom has gold tea-box paper 
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TWO SUGGESTIONS FOR THE WEEK-END HOUSE 


A One-story and a Story-and-a-half House, both of wood and of New 
England Inspiration, are conveniently planned for Week-ends in the 


Country. They are both adaptable for winter as well as for summer use 


RALPH FRANCIS FLATHER, ARCHITECT 
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The shingled walls of the one-story house are 
stained gray, with the doors and blinds painted a 
dull blue-green color. The sash is painted white 
and the chimneys of water-struck brick are left 
their natural color. This house contains approx- 
imately 23,734 cubic feet, and at an estimate of 
25 cents per cubic foot would cost $5933.50 
to build, or $7120.20 at 30 cents a cubic foot 


The living-room of the smaller house is sheathed 
in feather-edged pine boards with ceiling beams 


exposed and sheets of a whitewashed insulating 


material between. The remainder of the rooms 
may be plastered or covered with wallboard. 
In the story-and-a-half house the entry is done 
in pine, and the fireplace side of the living-room 
is paneled, the other three sides being plastered 
above a wood dado or, as in the other house, 
covered with wallboard. If the room at the left 
of the living-room is used as a study, this, too, 
may be sheathed in pine like the walls of the entry 


The story-and-a-half house might be built at first 
without the guestroom (or study) wing, and this 
unit could be added at some future date, thereby 
decreasing the original cubic contents by 3480 
cubic feet and cutting down the cost. The ex- 
terior walls and roof of this house are of wood 
shingles. The walls are white; the blinds a warm 
yellow; the roof is a weathered gray, and the 
chimney is whitewashed, with the cap painted 
black. This house contains approximately 22,980 
cubic feet, and at 25 cents per cubic foot would 
cost $5745. At 30 cents, it would cost $6894 
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MY KITCHEN 


By BESSIE BREUER 


You ask me to write about my kitchen, which means that you 
want me to write pretty, romantic, praiseworthy words about it. 
But for a while | hated my kitchen and, thinking over the difficulty 
of being honest in writing about it, | suddenly decided that | 
would tell the truth. | will not be romantic and charming, though 
that is much the simpler task for a writer, since there are so many 
words which we can throw out like a general roseate blanket to 
make everyone feel good, even though nothing is really said. 
But underneath all the while there is the truth, which demands in- 
telligence, concentration, and courage to face. And why should 
| present the problem of a writer at all to you, except that it is as 
a writer as well as a housewife and mother that I live in my kitchen? 

Very well, then. When I first saw my kitchen I fell in love with 
it and with the man who built it. He was sitting in it, the wide 
casement window with a wide, wide shelf of red brick at his back, 
and the green of the landscape and the peach tree outside coming 
through in a flood of greenish, moody sunlight over his shoulder. 
The man was seated at a table the like of which | had never seen in 
a kitchen or anywhere else. To begin with, it was six-sided and 
the wood a pale, ashy, blondish brown, and heavy the top and 
heavy the hand-carved three legs that held it up. There was no 
cloth on it, and as he ate his chop he deposited the skins of his 
boiled potato directly on the bare surface of his table. By his 
side were a pencil and drawing paper, and on the wide brick ledge 
was a withered bouquet in a milk bottle; in a wooden trencher 
were a cauliflower and some lemons; on a wide platter of shining 
brown pottery there were piled rusty-brown pears, and on his 
kitchen dresser there were plates of color and design, any of 
which | coveted for the Adam mantel of my own fireplace. The 
vigor and dignity of the man and the room were one and the same. 


I, coming into this kitchen, then, as its possessor, and away from 
the schools and office in which | had spent my life, | had to come 
into the life indicated by it. | learned that the tomatoes and 
vegetables which formed such beautiful still-life arrangements were 
put in these bowls and placed about the kitchen because there 
were no pantries and vegetable bins where they could be hidden, 
that all this which spelled romance to the onlooker was simple 
reality; and for the first time | began to look into the true character 
of things, the shape and color of a tomato, the exact texture of an 
onion skin. Then | began to love to cook, to handle these marvel- 
ous things which lost their beauty in pots but gave way to another 
kind of excellence if one cooked with love, as the Italians say. 

So | fell deliriously in love with my kitchen. | loved the big 
black range set against the whitewashed masonry wall — and the 
shining yellow enamel kettle. | wrote little poems about it. ‘As 
long as these days last | shall make them perfect,’ | wrote. ‘I shall 
keep your kettle boiling and your hearth swept clean. | shall 
brush the cobwebs from the walls. In these little ways | shall weave 
the song of your loveliness — a song you will remember long 
when | am gone.’ | was a romantic then, you see, and the moment, 
duly exalted, was enough for me. 

But even a romantic grows up, and as the community grew up 
around us | grew to hate my kitchen. | hated my stove, which 
exuded ashes that defied even the cleanest maid — when | had 
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one. | did n't have an electric ice box! | did n't have a laundry 
tub! | did n't have a mauve enamel sink and electric dishwasher! 
| did n't have a rural gas stove, and the horrid coal stove would go 
dead just when | wanted most to bake; and Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Baker and Mrs. Candlestick Maker all had those things, and they 
did n't have to save their energy to write, either. Oh, it is a com- 
mon song, and one every woman sings. 

Then the depression came and | renewed acquaintance with my 
kitchen, and, realizing | was fortunate to have it when there were 
homelessness and fear everywhere, | began to revalue it and find 
it still romantic. Not that | hold any brief for inconvenience if you 
can substitute convenience (we have already drawn the plans for 

pantry which some day will hold all the good things of progress), 
but there is a fly in every ointment. The cleanliness of a wide 
stone sink does not have to be of the same order as that of an 
enamel one. A brick floor may resist the broom more than 
linoleum, but a running tap swabs it clean, leaving a gleaming red 
color and a refreshing coolness on a hot day. A range makes ash, 
but it also makes cheer and cosy comfort on the chilly rainy days 
when there is no fire in the living-room hearth, and | can move the 
table up near the stove and with my pencil and paper sit there 
carrying on a mood of work. Is romance just novelty, just youth 
and freshness? But whether romance or reality, these simple things 
that | face in my unmechanized kitchen are, after all, the life and 
vigor of any artist in any age. 


When we sit in the kitchen around the table ons cool, wet 
summer day, and have tea there, and the toast is handed fresh from 
the coal and the raspberry preserves are on the table, and I see the 
contented, easy faces of my children, I realize it is things like this 
that | remember from my youth. I reflect that my children will-in 
turn grow up to be some sort of workers in the various arts, — let us 
all be honorably class-conscious; it is a fine thing, — that in their 
ability to live without wealth, sometimes without any money at all, 
will their strength as artists and human beings lie. 

| encourage my daughter to cook, to clean, to plan, as well as 
to play tennis and the piano and to garden. Those, after all, are 
the only resources | can hand on to her that will in any way ensure 
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This kitchen with its mediaeval charm 
presents a definite challenge to a modern 
housewife, but the owner admits that a 
thoroughly up-to-date and completely 
equipped pantry is about to be installed 
which will permit her to have romance 
and convenience at the same time 


her against disaster. To know that the common burden is a beauti- 
ful burden and so every day to choose it for me and mine, know- 
ing that, as | do it with a will of love, so it gives back to me knowl- 
edge and power and courage. But actually D. H. Lawrence knew 
that. He cooked and scrubbed floors, and when someone the other 
day spoke scornfully about how Lawrence had wasted time 
‘pigging it,’ as he called it, | said that such labor is what is missing 
in our life and art generally, that they are sterile because divorced 
from those lowly realities. It was the shape and the smell and the 
color of all the things that he worked with in the kitchen that gave 
him vigor. 


In the kitchen, if you work with intelligence and taste, things 
always turn out right. One writes and writes, and always there is 
eating at one the knowledge that the thing has n't turned out the 
way one felt it in that first flash of mood in which it was born. You 
are nervous; you despair; life is worth nothing unless your writing 
will reach that clarity of the fine, the exact, the delicately per- 
ceived truth. You go into the kitchen and suddenly decide to 
make a bouillabaisse for dinner. Ah, you begin to smile. It will 
indeed be a joke if you pull it off, for what is there to make a 
bouillabaisse of? Nothing but a slimy old eel which has been 
fished out of the drained swimming pool. Nothing, eh? A slap 
of butter into the pot; a hurried dicing of onion; fish cut up; a can 
of lobster or shrimp if there is any; a bit of white wine or even red, 
or, failing that, a long squeeze of lemon, or, failing that, a few 
drops of vinegar; a ribbon of peel cut off an orange; the same if a 
lemon is about; a large pinch of thyme; paprika; a bud of garlic 
scraped against the ends of the tines of a fork; water to cover; salt, 
pepper; any other fish you can get; and there it is, with many re- 
freshing tastings, exactly right, after half an hour or so. 

‘Now that was fun. And yet there are some who say you ‘ve 
got to go to Marseilles to get a proper bouillabaisse. Yes, if 
you ‘re properly stupid and have n't the wit or invention to create 
a tasty thing more or less varying against perfection. We ‘ve dug 
mussels and clams and got lobsters up on Cape Cod and made, 
according to my family, a bouillabaisse better than those we used 
to eat on the waterfront at Marseilles. And there you are, at a 








definite achieved result — not like writing, which is a torment in 
which the accomplishment never quite equals the intention. And 
it is such a spiritual relief, such a recreation and refreshening of the 
faculties to come into the kitchen, to slice this voluptuously beau- 
tiful purple cabbage, to peel beautiful fruits; to take up in your 
hand a full-blown ripened peach, a tomato, a Hubbard squash, 
and reflect that this beauty is handed you to be familiar with in 
your kitchen, these miracles of color and form which engage the 
greatest painters, and that the contemplation of them is yours if 
you will only use your hands and your mind and your time. This 
potato, the dust rising from it acrid to the nostril, recalls the hot 
fields of Kansas and whole families — toddlers, women, children, 
and men — camped on the edges of the furrows with their pitiful 
belongings, digging the potatoes up.. You stand peeling the 
potato, wondering about these humans, what shift they are put 
to. Well, so it goes — the kitchen that can become an endless 
laboratory of revelation if you face it with love. 

Just last night a friend of ours told of a visit he had made to Paul 
Poiret at his country home near Paris. How the great designer 
walked out with his guests to the vegetable garden and chose ex- 
actly these vegetables and those berries and chickens, and then 
went into the kitchen and as a mark of honor cooked the things 
himself. And they sat at table with the beautiful food and good 
wines three hours, four hours, five hours, talking of what? Great 
talk, he said, to accompany that great joy in life which had begun 
with Poiret's pulling up the fresh young carrots with his own hands. 
This way of life my kitchen has taught me. 

‘We always had French toast Sunday mornings,’ says a grown 
man. He remembers the birthday breakfast bun which was set in 
yeast the night before, the marvelous aroma of yeast coming out 
of the hot oven, the happy faces at the breakfast table, the full 
soft-bosomed woman who gave these fruits of the earth to him — 
Demeter, his mother. All these things your children will remember 
long after you are gone. And how refined and creative that 
nostalgia is in them will depend very much on these little things 
that you do in your kitchen — little things that | try to do in my 
kitchen as the only particular hymn | can sing to the beauty of 
those | love and to the exceeding loveliness of life in general. 
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CELLOPHANE ENTERS THE DECORATIVE FIELD 


By ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


A\mong the recent developments in the decorative field nothing has been 
more interesting to watch than the rapid rise of that marvelous synthetic 
product which we know as Cellophane. The general impression about the 
origin of this material is that its discovery was due to a lucky accident, but 
this is a mistaken idea, as its existence is the result of scholarly research on the 
part of a Dr. Brandenberger, a Swiss chemist, whose profession was dyeing, 
dressing, and printing cotton fabrics, a delicate and skillful art in which his 
countrymen have always been proficient. He became interested in the idea 
of applying cellulose solution to cottons in an attempt to obtain brilliant de- 
signs, and in the course of his labois incidental to developing this idea Cello- 
phane was discovered. Later the American firm of Du Pont was granted a 
license to manufacture this product in North America, and it has been per- 
fected under their research work to an astonishing degree, as they have finally 
produced a moisture-proof film. It is this development of Cellophane which 
has flooded the market with hygienically wrapped articles of all sorts, and 
made it one of the best known of modern commercial materials. 

A word about its manufacture may be interesting. The fabric is made in 
practically the same way as rayon, except that it is forced into a sheet, while 
rayon is spun into a thread. The finest grade of evergreen spruce-wood pulp, 
or cotton linters, are treated in a caustic solution to which carbon sulphide is 
added to disintegrate the fibres completely; and (Continued on page 225) 
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The two chairs above are both upholstered in a Cellophane 
material. The upper one, with frame of smooth silvered wood, 
was designed by Donald Deskey; while the lower one, 
with frame of natural mahogany, is from Kompass & Stoll 


On the chair at the left is a draped slip cover of a woven 
Cellophane and rayon fabric, with a blue cotton fringe. The 
carpet is also woven Cellophane. Both from Bruce Buttfleld 
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The materials in the background are all Luvet of a beautiful sparkle and 
sheen, suitable for upholstery, bedspreads, lamp-shade covering, and 
other decorative uses. They are from Chicopee Sales Co. The lamp 
shades are, from left to right: black and white, brown with cream-white 
sticks and binding, cream with a finish of orange-colored bone buttons, 
and cream with bright blue glass bands. From W. & J. Sloane. The 
standing chromium lamp has a shade of black and white Cellophane ma- 
terial with chromium top and bindings. From Mutual Sunset Lamp Mfg. 


Co. The knitted Cellophane drapery fabrics (folded) are peach, dark 


blue, white, lime-green, dull-finish beige, and black. From Joseph 
Brandt & Bro. The round finger-bowl doilies are painted on silver. 
From Gerard, Importer. The plain oblong mats are bound with 
silver fabric, from Fallani & Cohn; the one in white on emerald green is 
from Elsie Cobb Wilson. At the left there is a painted border by the 
yard in white and Wedgwood on silver for use on curtains and valances. 
This is from Jeannette Kilham, who also designed the round doilies and 
the oblong mat. The laminated Cellophane marquisettes and nets (rolled) 
come in a variety of colors and weaves. They are from Dobeckman Co. 
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WHERE THEY LIVE 


Walter Damrosch's Home is filled with Objects having Musical Associations 


By ELIZABETH MacRAE BOYKIN 





The mighty crescendo of a Bach Prelude swells to a brilliant 
climax, then diminishes slowly into a poignant, throbbing silence. 
Walter Damrosch rises from the piano and advances, smiling, 
to greet us. 

The gentlest, most kindly of men, he looks affectionately about 
him as he wanders through the pleasant large rooms in his New 
York apartment, telling about the things he has gathered together 
here. In this day of casual brittleness, his sentiment for his home, 
his family, his friends, his memories, his belongings accumulated 
through the years, is particularly appealing and reminds us that for 
all his thorough Americanism he retains the most winning quality 
of a German, contentment in a happy life. 

His eye lights upon an old doorway that he found near Rome — 
on a beautiful antique screen from India — on a pair of Victorian 
wall brackets from the old Blaine home in Maine — on a pair of 
silver-gilt cups made in the eighteenth century after models from 
the time of the Crusades. ‘When you think of it, the Holy Grail 
may have been such a cup as this,’ he meditates as he holds one in 
his hand. On every side, the furnishings have each a story and a 
very special place in the busy, mellowing years in the Damrosch 
family. 

Once upon a time in Innsbruck, Dr. Damrosch came upon the 
lovely Biedermeier chairs that stand in the entrance hall against 
Empire wallpaper in white and gold; while a languid auction room 
in New York suddenly put up the interesting Biedermeier chairs 
that now adorn his dining-room. A pair of graceful painted chairs 
in the drawing-room were added on a trip to Italy; Gobelins from 
Paris, beautiful commodes and consoles from France and Italy, 
little terra-cotta figures, and everywhere books, all contribute to 
the pleasant medley of living in the Damrosch apartment. 

Dr. Damrosch's most cherished possession is an original manu- 
script of a Beethoven trio which was left to Schumann from the 
estate of Mendelssohn — a slip of paper that three of the im- 
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mortals owned through magnificent creative years. Portraits of the 
great composers line the walls; there is the only painting ever made 
of Handel in a dark wig, a picture from the collection of Sir Henry 
Irving; there is a portrait of Haydn and one of Gluck; there is an 
old painting of Bach at the palace of the Prince of Brandenburg, 
to whom he dedicated many of his works; there is a portrait of 
Liszt painted from life in Rome; there is an old Georgian painted 
panel with the music of ‘God Save the King’ in the desiga; there 
are silhouettes of Beethoven and Schumann; there is a bust of 
Wagner. 

The atmosphere of music permeates the home of Damrosch as 
it has permeated his entire life, and yet this is the man who as a 
little boy back in Breslau, Prussia, hated with all the impatience of 
a normal, active child the routine of daily five-finger exercises. 
He recalls that in the year 1870 when war was declared with 
Napoleon Ill he was very much delighted to learn that his piano 
teacher had been drafted, thinking that he would be released from 
practice, but to his immense disgust a bald-headed substitute 
teacher appeared promptly. 

Musical history has recorded the rest of the story; it was n't long 
before Walter Damrosch was on fire with the fervor of his love for 
his music, and rich years of study with his father, with Van Biilow 
and others, followed. He did what few sons have ever been able 
to do — live up to an illustrious father; and if the spirits of the old 
composers have invaded this wide, quiet apartment, then even 
more truly is the spirit of old Dr. Leopold Damrosch here, living 
on in the musical tradition that he made. A yellowed programme 
of the father’s first concert in old Steinway Hall is but one evidence 
of his influence here — this was sent to Dr. Walter Damrosch only 
a few years ago by someone unknown to him who had been 
present that evening and had preserved the programme for fifty years. 

No decorator could have created interiors like these in the 
Damrosch apartment because their finest beauty is in the intangi- 
ble intimate associations that cling to each detail like benedic- 
tions on a full rich life. And yet the many elements have been 
coérdinated with artistic certainty and taste in this gracious home. 
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Belongings accumulated through the years and codrdinated with artistic certainty create the main charm of Walter Damrosch's apart- 
ment. The foyer on the opposite page is papered in white with small formal gold medallions, and some very beautiful Biedermeier 
chairs with gold seats are used here together with a pair of Victorian wall brackets from the old Blaine home in Maine. Portraits 
of Haydn and Handel, Gluck and Bach, hang on the white painted walls of the dining-room (above). A black and white square- 
blocked woven rug, Biedermeier chairs with red leather cushions, and a fireside chair covered in black satin strike interesting color 


notes. Shades of blue are used throughout the studio (below), a large room that combines with blues soft tones of rose and brown 
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The planting of this house has been carried 
out over a period of years, having been 
planned by Olmsted Brothers when the 
house was built. By thus developing the 
grounds slowly, the owners have had the 
pleasure of seeing it grow along predeter- 
mined lines and of being able carefully to 
control the color effects. In front of the 
house are large forest trees which give pri- 
vacy and a settled appearance to the estate 
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FRAMED BY CEDARS 


The Garden of Mr. and Mrs. John S. Jenks, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 


At the rear the land was not wooded, so that 
privacy had to be obtained by planting. The 
allée of cedars accomplishes the purpose very 
successfully and also focuses the distant view. 
Leading down to the allée are terraces planted 
with architectural effect, and a runnel of watér 
leads to an oblong pool which reflects the sur- 
rounding planting — a well-trained wisteria, flow- 
ering dogwood, and several conical-shaped cedars 
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GARDENS VS. BACK YARDS 


Not so many years ago someone ventured the remark that ‘over 
in England everyone has a garden, but in America we have 
“back yards.” 

It was the sort of remark that was repeated, and it was the sort of 
remark that hurt, because it was, alas, rather pathetically true. 
After a time it got under people's skins, and | am half inclined to 
believe that the very sting of that casual comment may have had 
something to do with the great awakening of garden interest that 
has taken place in America during the last ten years or so. 

During that time, thanks to the growing interest in garden clubs 
and flower shows, and an amazing variety of delightful garden lit- 
erature, we have evolved a larger conception of what the word 
‘garden’ may mean. We have come to think of a garden not 
merely as a place to grow flowers or vegetables, but as an 
aesthetically satisfying out-of-door room for greater enjoyment 
of life and appreciation of beauty, as well as a place for good 
healthful contact with honest soil, ‘where the fruits of toil are those 
hours in which a man may lay down his task and straighten his 
back, and regard his accomplishment.’ 

To-day, when we plan to transform a back yard into a garden, 
we think first of the shrubs and vines that will screen it from the 
casual passer-by — not because we are becoming less demo- 
cratic, but because we need our garden for an inner satisfaction too 
personal to be shared with the world at large, and as a retreat from 
that world, which is altogether too much with us. 

We think next of a place to sit— some vantage point from 
which we may enjoy the garden; a table and some chairs under an 
old apple tree or in the shade of a cool grape arbor, or on a ter- 
race near the house. Then we come to the flowers, which are the 
‘embroidery’ of the garden. 

There are many such small gardens in America to-day — but 
will someone please tell me why so many people in America 
still persist in calling them ‘back yards’? 


A NOTABLE FLOWER SHOW 


There has been a marked change in the presentation of some of the 
flower shows this year. Instead of the good old-fashioned show 
there have been Normandy Street Markets, Village Streets, 
Country Fairs, and the like, with most interesting results. One of 
the most expensive items of the old show were the large trees, 
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rented from nurseries and forced so that they would leave or 
flower in time and thus appear as in their natural environment. Or 
full-grown hedges were set up so that the appearance of a real 
garden was created. Those who visited the Long Island Show 
held by the North Country Garden Club and the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Long Island at the Pratt Estate Oval observed 
that a very real effect was produced when the flowers were shown 
against the white background already there, which gave an appear- 
ance of great lightness and gayety. | predict that there won't be 
so much money spent another year for balled trees and shrubs to 
create a background. 

If one should question some of the reasons that made this show 
such an outstanding event he would have to admit that it was its 
plan (which was drawn by Isabella Pendleton) rather than the un- 
limited display of flowers and plants that made it epochal in the 
history of flower shows. Other shows have asserhbled as many 
flowers and plants, but never before have they been so charmingly 
arranged or displayed with such restraint. Only too often have the 
growers put their faith in numbers rather than in design, with the re- 
sult that the real beauty was lost in the crowding mass. 


A CITY HAVEN 


The property in the block on West Eleventh Street in New York 
City where stands the Church of St. John was gradually acquired 
by its former Rector, the Reverend John A. Wade, who developed 
there a garden of exceptional beauty and interest. Shut in by the 
high walls of the church and the adjoining houses, the garden has 
flagged paths and geometric beds edged with brick or a coping of 
stones in which thousands of bulbs bloom in the spring. The 
shrubs are mostly privet, and there are English ivy, myrtle, a few 
old trees, ferns, and other plants that are trying to survive the 
smoke and grime of Greenwich Village. 

A somewhat tropical air is lent to this quiet retreat by the 
parrot and macaw that roam at will around the garden, and by the 
cages against the wall that are homes for a monkey and a family of 
rabbits. Pheasants walk with dignified, if mincing steps, and the 
numerous birdhouses in the trees have attracted the birds of the 
neighborhood. In this garden Mr. Wade placed the souvenirs of 
years of European travel: wall fountains, sometimes of marble, and 
one of gayly colored mosaic; carved marble benches; columns of 
exquisite design; statues; bas-reliefs let into the brick walls; bird 
baths, jars, carved vases, a Venetian wellhead; storks and a turtle of 
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bronze; and there is always the sound of running water as it 
wanders through a little runlet from one pool to another. At one 
end of the garden is a pergola with columns of delicate interlaced 
iron brought from New Orleans, but doubtless dating back to the 
days when ornaments of iron found their way from Spain to 
America to embellish the Colonial possessions. In all it is an 
amazing collection, a veritable museum of ‘Garden Accessories,’ 
and deserving to be far more widely known and visited than it is. 
It is unique among the gardens of New York City, and a haven of 
rest on a summer's day. 


SURPRISES 


It has often been stated that a garden which may be seen in its 
entirety at a single glance is never so interesting as one which 
provides the element of the unexpected. Certainly many of the 
most charming gardens | have visited during the past summer have 
possessed this quality. 

Even in fairly small gardens surprises are often very cleverly 
managed, in one way or another. Sometimes a change of levels 


does the trick, or a little ‘bay’ at one end of the garden providing, . 


perhaps, a place for a secluded pool or terrace, or a vantage point 
for the enjoyment of an unexpected and lovely view. A gate 
may be another potent factor in supplying a little atmosphere of 
suspense and mystery. Needless to say there must be something 
of interest on the other side of the gate, else imagination will have 
been aroused in vain and you will come down to earth with a dis- 
agreeable bump. 

In the Dudley L. Pickman garden at Beverly, Massachusetts, 
there is a gate in the brick wall at the far end of the garden, and 
short steps lead down to a brick-paved balcony, beneath which 
the ground drops away abruptly. Passing through this gate, you 
find the nearness of the ocean suddenly revealed, for in the garden 
proper the water is only vaguely discernible through the trees, but 
from this quiet little retreat you can see, and hear, the waves 
lapping on a little beach directly below, and look far out to sea. 

A North Andover garden provides a less dramatic but very 
charming surprise. Around a corner, at the end of the garden, is a 
pleasant vine-covered arbor in a sort of alcove from which a path 
leads back toward the house, exactly parallel to the main garden 
but completely screened from it by shrubbery. It is a most wel- 
come path, too, for it is shady in agreeable contrast to the sunny 
garden, and a little bank along one side is planted with ferns and 
rock-loving plants. At the end there is a bird sanctuary with bird 
bath and feeding station beneath a charming Saint Francis shrine. 


UNITY WITH VARIETY 


Garden jaunting in the rain is not usually an agreeable pastime, 
but the element of the unexpected, and a sense of intimacy un- 
usual in so large a garden, were so ingeniously combined on the 
estate of Lieutenant Governor Gaspar Bacon of Boston that it 
would have taken a good deal more than sopping turf and dripping 
branches to dampen my ardor for exploration. The postponement 
of a charity féte which was to have been held that afternoon dis- 
turbed me not at all, for the garden was the thing | had come to see, 
rain or no rain. 

A friend who was with me, intending to stay in the car with her 
knitting, caught a glimpse of irresistible color and soon joined me 
under the wisteria arbor. Imagine a marvelously tortuous old vine 
of lavender wisteria trained high over the gravel path on a tur- 
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quoise-blue trellis (cleverly contrived out of ordinary iron piping, 
amply strong without being too heavy in appearance) and, near 
by, a yellow laburnum tree completing a delightful color trio! 
Can you think of anything more gloom-dispelling? 

Down the path we progressed, past fine old trees and shrubs on 
the left, and on the right a fascinating series of out-of-door ‘rooms,’ 
each screened from the next by one device or another, — a wall, 
a fence, or shrubbery or vines, sometimes a skillful combination of 
architectural and plant forms, — but with each room accessible to 
this long lateral path which served to tie the whole scheme to- 
gether. It was like a house that has grown to meet the needs of a 
growing family; adding a wing here, an ell there, yet never de- 
stroying the unity of the whole. 

First a charming little perennial garden, with a high fence across 
one end, behind which numerous cold frames, flats full of pansies 
and the like, were concealed. There was a quaint door, with an 
amusing little peep hole of a window, and the fence itself was of 
wide horizontal boards, with brick posts and a wooden coping — 
rather unusual and extremely decorative. The garden was further 
enclosed on one side by a steep bank planted with rhododendrons 
and other broad-leaved evergreens, and on the other, parallel to 
the long path, by grapevines trained over a high trellis curving in- 
ward at the top. One could not see this garden from the path, but 
crossed the lawn and approached it through a little gate in a low 
wrought-iron fence which formed the fourth boundary of the 
garden. 

All these seemingly alien elements were so well knit together 
by skillful planting that no part of the whole was at war with any 
other. 

A rose garden came next, flanked by two old flowering cherry 
trees and backed by climbing roses on arched trellises. 

Continuing down the long path, you entered the next room by a 
wrought-iron gate in a low honeycombed brick wall. Shrubs and 
broad-leaved evergreens formed an informal enclosure where tur- 
quoise-blue garden furniture grouped near a clump of high lilacs 
proclaimed this a favorite spot for tea. Beyond the lilacs, and 
partially concealed by them, was a brick-paved arbor, providing a 
more secluded retreat. 

The recurrence of the same turquoise blue, used throughout the 
entire garden for all furniture, whether wood, canvas, or wicker, 
gave a certain continuity to the garden and distinction to the 
simplest garden furniture. Now and then there would be a circular 
blue seat around an apple tree, and the same note was repeated in 
the Deruta pots of pansies and wallflowers set along the top of the 
honeycombed brick wall. In the brick-paved arbor, however, the 
seats and backs of the blue chairs were painted a dull brick pink 
by way of interesting diversion. 

The honeycombed wall seemed to mark the last of the garden 
rooms, and a stunning antique lead flower box filled with pansies 
terminated the long path. Above it a magnificent pink dogwood 
against the dark foliage of other trees made a dramatic accent. 

But it was not the end of the garden after all, for we turned to the 
right and explored a fascinating woodsy path which eventually led 
back again to the brick-paved arbor! Returning to the path, we 
stepped out on to the lawn at the left of the pink dogwood to 
look back over the garden, and to our surprise discovered another 
path curving around to a tiny secret room behind the trees. 

It was the most charming room of all. Pink azaleas and an old- 
fashioned snowball bush made an enchanting background for a 
lead fountain figure in a turquoise-blue pool, with forget-me-nots 
around the rim. Of furniture there was just enough. A low canvas 
chair for a solitary daydreamer; a curved bench if there were two. 
And a little turquoise-blue tiled table giving the finishing touch. 
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LARGE 


BENEFITS FROM 


SMALL 


CHANGES 


Planning a Dressing-Room 
where the Window is 


OF Centre 


FLORENCE ELY HUNN 


DECORATOR 





Margeret Stauffer 

















It is admitted that a dressing table facing the light is most satisfactory, but when the window is off centre the problem of 
treating this end of the dressing-room is a vexing one. In this case, the matter was solved by furring the ceiling down to 
window height and so giving it a definite frame. The window was then further emphasized by long mirror panels set at 
slight angles which reflect and magnify it. The effect of lightness was extended by carrying shelves of mirror with 


mirror back and sides over the series of drawers. The result thus obtained is both charming and exceedingly practical 
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A DOVFAS BIR 


| BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 





Mid-November should see the finish of all planting of trees, shrubs, peren- 
nials, and bulbs outside. Bulbs should be potted for indoor forcing; winter 
covering prepared, but not put on; and the garden made ready for its winter 
sleep 


Plant dormant roses. Use rich soil 18’ or more deep and be sure it is well 
drained to 6” below this. Use four parts loam to one part well-rotted cow 
manure. With the top 9” mix in bone meal (6 ats. to a cubic yd.) and rake in 
wood ashes on top at planting. Put the rose plant in its hole so that the point 
of graftage comes 2” below ground level. Cut off bruised roots and spread 
those which are left, working soil in among them so that the plant is firm in the 
bed. Cut back the top to four good buds. Plant H. T.'’s 18” apart; H. P.’s, 
2’; polyanthas, 2’; and climbers 6’ 


Plant oaks, English hawthorn, California privet, European privet, and Hall 
Japanese honeysuckle, which are nearly dormant by now. Mulch heavily 
with leaves or peat 





Pot up tulips and other bulbs for winter 
bloom in pots or pans filled with rich 
porous soil mixed with one-third its bulk 
of sand. Set the bulbs so that they nearly 
touch each other and leave 1” around the 
edge. Cover so the tops are just level with 
the soil surface. Plunge the pots in cold 
frames to rims in soil or coal ashes, or 
place in a cool dark cellar free from frost. 





Pot up tulips and other bulbs for 
winter bioom Keep moist but not wet until roots appear 


in the bottom holes, or until the tops 
appear, and then bring into heat and light (generally in January) 


Start Paper Whites by mid-November for Christmas bloom. Choose heavy 
bulbs and plant in pebbles and water so that they are secure in the dish. 
The ‘yellow Paper White’ is earlier than the large common narcissus. Paper 
Whites and freesias do not need the period in the dark 


Pot up hyacinths in soil in pans or in glasses of clean water, arranged so the 
bulb does not quite touch the water, and put in a dark place until roots form. 
Then bring into light and heat. Try Roman hyacinths, which are delightful 
for forcing and more dainty than the ordinary variety 


Plant lilies as soon as foliage ripens in the fall. Lilium candidum ripens earliest 
and should be planted in time to grow its full rosette of leaves before frost. 
L. elegans, L. hansoni, L. croceum, and L. tenuifolium are also early, but L. 
henryi, L. regale, L. speciosum, L. auratum, L. sargentiae, ripen later and will 
arrive from the nursery in November or later 


Give lilies a gravelly loam mixed with humus, moist in their growing season, 
but well drained while they are dormant. L. elegans, L. candidum, L. henryi, 
L. testaceum, L. tigrinum, L. umbellatum, like a heavy soil, while L. regale, L. 
sargentiae, L. batemanniae, L. croceum, require a more gravelly soil. After 
planting cover the bed with leaves or old strawy manure so that they will not 
freeze until they are established and will not thaw too soon in the spring 


Let its own leaves cover the perennial garden gradually, unless diseased 
leaves exist. Rake and burn these and use clean leaves for covering. See that 
perennials with big leaves in rosettes, such as hollyhocks, foxgloves, Canter- 
bury-bells, do not get suffocated by covering. Work leaves or salt hay 
around the crown instead of on top 


Mound up Buddleia and Vitex with soil to about 2’, since they are not very 
hardy 


Mulch newly planted trees and shrubs, especially evergreens, with 6” te 8” 
of leaves or salt hay or straw or peat. Put this on late so that mice will net nest 
there 


Mulch newly planted roses 6” to 12” with 
leaves or straw and keep this on by -placing 
evergreen branches (not too heavy) on top 


Cover established rose beds as above or mound 
up earth around the individual plants, and fill 
the holes between with well-rotted (odorless) 
manure. Take up established rose trees and bury 
horizontally in a trench 9” deep 





Stain twigs, stones, and un- 
Cover Emily Gray and other semi-hardy climb- por rma out Hinge 
‘ goes compest in 
ers by laying the canes down on the ground sO" es. os a ie 
and covering with soil or leaves or straw usable pot ts sepemted from 
the geod 
In the perennial garden cut chrysanthemums to 


the ground after blooming. Lift blooming plants 

into pots for the house if still untouched by frost. Any annual still geod 
may also be potted up to last several weeks in the house. Water before 
lifting to keep the balls of roots undisturbed 


Plant honesty seeds from this year's crop to bloom next year 
Cover Eremurus crowns with wood ashes, but do not disturb otherwise 


Grade the surface of the perennial garden so that surface water drains away. 
Standing water or ice is hard on plants 











Collect leaves in piles for leaf mould. It takes a year and a half to two years to 
make a real leaf soil. Undecayed leaves can be used as a cover and removed 
to the compost heap next spring. Cover these until time to use lest they freeze 
solid 





Repot Boston fern and other foliage plants if 
roots come through the bottom of the pot 


Prune the grapes 
Feed rhubarb with well-rotted manure 


Fix up frames for use now and next spring. 
Plant Violas or pansies, English daisy or prim- 
roses, in frames for earliest bloom, or make ready 
a bed in the garden 
to slip them into as 


Add a little glycerine to the 
water to make autumn leaves 


last longer indoors. Red, early as possible 
white, and scarlet oaks are 
now in their prime and excel- Leave tuberous-rooted 


lent for fall color in the house begonias a week or 
so to dry off, clean 
and store in sand in a cool dry place, not freezing 


Soak evergreens thoroughly before the ground freezes 





Use these fruiting shrubs for cutting: evergreen 
euonymus, inkberry, privet, hawthorns, bittersweet, CU itil techs to geevent 
winterberry. Bayberry foliage is still good to pick them from rusting 
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Never touch the furnace— 


save 20% to 50% on fuel! 


HIS truth zs stranger than fiction. You 

can have a furnace that needs no atten- 
tion whatsoever, yet saves owners 20% to 
50% on fuel. 

The name of it is the General Electric Oil 
Furnace. Operated by a Thermal Control 
that works just like an “electric brain”’— 
turns the heat on in the morning, maintains 
just the temperature you want all day, and 
all night. Also keeps your home supplied with 
hot water automatically, 24 hours a day, 
summer as well as winter. The clock is electric 
—needs no winding. There is nothing for you 
to do except see that the oil tank is kept filled 
—and the oil company will even do that for 
you. 

This furnace can save you money because it 
atomizes and burns cheap fuel oil in an en- 
tirely new way—by means of a super-fine oil 
mist burned downward in the firebox of the 
specially designed G-E welded steel boiler. 
The firebox is lined with high-grade refractory 
brick that glows red hot when the furnace is 
in operation, allows no soot to form, nor smoke 
nor odor. The oil is burned cleanly, completely. 

This furnace comes in two sizes. Alone or in 
combination, they will care for houses of any 
size and for small apartments, office buildings, 
factories and stores. May be used for steam, 
vapor or hot water heating—or as part of the 
G-E Air Conditioning System to provide 
either winter or year-round air conditioning 
in duct-equipped homes. 

Installation is made only after a careful sur- 
vey of your heating needs, and the work is 
done under direct supervision of factory- 
trained engineers. You can be certain that 
the work will be satisfactory. 

In justice to yourself, and your budget, by 
all means you should see this unusual kind of 
automatic heating at the showroom of the 
nearest G-E Air Conditioning dealer. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Air Conditioning Dept., 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. 


Here at last is a new way to burn oil. Note flue con- 
nection at bottom, to keep heat from going up the chim- 
ney. Not an oil burner, but a complete oil furnace. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN WEATHER 


For less than $300 installed, you can banish dry, 
stuffy, dirty air in your home this winter with the 
G-E Winter Air Conditioner. Other G-E Air Con- 
ditioning equipment provides air conditioning sum- 
mer, winter, or the year round—in either one room, 
a series of rooms, or throughout the building. Any 
G-E Air Conditioning dealer will give you complete 
details, 


OIL FURNACE 

















































GENERAL ELECTRIC CoO., 
Air Conditioning Department, 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I want free information about (check) G-E 
Oil Furnace...... G-E Air Conditioning for 


Winter...... Summer...... Year Round. ... 
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MY GARDEN MAIL 


Mrs. John Washbum Coolidge 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH LOBELIA 


Last spring a friend gave me a clump of lobelia seedlings (annuals) of the Crystal 
Palace variety. The plants grow about 6” high, a little inclined to trail, with 
leaves a soft reddish bronze and flowers very deep blue. | set them in my garden 
and all summer they bloomed gayly. One day in the fall, when Jack Frost had 
almost turned the corner, | came upon this mass of gorgeous blue. It seemed too 
bad to let them freeze and, while debating what to do, there came to my mind 
the words of an old hymn | had heard sung, as a child, at Camp Meetings: — 


‘I can but perish if I go; 

| am resolved to try; 

For if | stay away | know 
| must forever die.’ 


That settled it. Seizing my trowel anda 6” pot, | lifted some roots, filled the pot, 
soaked it well, and put it in a cool dark place for several days. A little later | 
put it in a very sunny window where all winter long it was a mass of blossoms, 
the envy and admiration of my friends. 

The last week in May | began to wonder what would happen if | again set it 
out in the garden. | tried it, sheared the dried stems, and kept it well fertilized 
and watered. Nothing happened for nearly three weeks. Then it took heart, 
sent out new growth, and in a short time was covered with bright blue flowers. — 
Sally Dickens, Middlebury, Vermont 


PERMANENT GRAVEYARD PLANTING 


The problem of suitably covering plots in cemeteries and graveyards, especially 
when they cannet be frequently visited, is one that concerns many people. 
Grass will not grow under the trees and the plot soon looks neglected. One of 
the most satisfactory ground covers for this purpose is Vinca minor, the well- 
known myrtle or periwinkle. It is evergreen and glossy and endeared to us by 
many classical associations. Often in country districts this can be obtained at 
no cost from abandoned dooryards or overgrown fence corners. If this is under- 
planted with crocuses in irregular drifts or patches, the effect in spring is most 
charming, since the brilliant white and purple and yellow blossoms stand well 
above the myrtle which later hides the dying foliage of the bulb. The whole 
effect is greatly enhanced by surrounding the plot with boxwood (where 
hardy), which may be grown from clippings taken from established bushes. 
These, if shaded and watered in a cold frame, will in two years make thrifty 
little plants and, set out six inches apart, soon form a continuous hedge. The 
cemeteries of South Carolina are such poetic and beautiful places that pine loves 
to linger in them. They are planted with live oaks, the Camellia japonica and 
other broad-leaf evergreens, and underneath is Vinca major, the great myrtle. — 
Helen M. Sharpe, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


Note: Now that thought is being given to the future of our cemeteries, it 
seems well to remember the value of slow-growing material as well as the 
importance of bloom on Memorial Day. By taking notes of blooming dates for 
several years, one may be fairly certain to find material to fill this need. Among 
the possibilities are the azaleas in one locality, violets in another, and some of 
the magnolias in a third. 


FERNS AND WILD FLOWERS 


Ferns have unrealized possibilities for a shady nook in the rock garden. Their 
unique beauty, suggesting distant woodlands, appeals to everyone. 

The graceful maidenhair, fragile in appearance, is a universal favorite. The 
Christmas fern with swordlike fronds is evergreen. For effective contrast with the 
Christmas fern, plant near by the Eastern lady fern, which has lighter green 
fronds of exquisite delicacy. These, like most ferns, can be successfully trans- 
planted in July or August. 

A few wild flowers are a pleasing addition to the fern garden. The favorites 
in my fern garden are the American columbine and the small yellow ladyslipper. 

The columbine, blooming in the spring and lovely beyond words in its garb 
of red and yellow, will grow gratefully in any crevice. The yellow ladyslipper, 











which blooms from May to July, loves the deep woods. It is a rarer flower than 
the columbine, and the possessor of a few of these lovely members of the 
orchis family is indeed lucky. — Katherine Suckow Snover, Paterson, New 
Jersey 


A PLACE FOR SHEEP-LAUREL 


Despite the obvious skepticism of unsympathetic gardeners, some of the love- 
liest planting effects may be secured with the aid of wild, uncultivated bushes or 
flowers. The sheep-laurel (Kalmia angustifolia) or, as we call it purely from 
choice, the little wild lilac, is a bush which in my opinion deserves to rank very 
near the rhododendron and the showy mockoranges. Undaunted by snow, it 
braves the very earliest spring with branches that are simply clothed in bluish- 
pink flowers whose enticing, delicate odor is wafted amazingly far over the 
lawn. This shrub, which seldom grows over five feet tall and which prefers 
shade or semi-shade, is particularly effective when planted either systematically 
or haphazardly in front of cedars whose restful green furnishes a charming back- 
ground for its dainty, profuse flowers as well as for its large, brilliantly red berries 
which enliven the bush from the middle of June to late or middle August. — 
L. Newton Blakeslee, Cazenovia, New York 


FOR WINTER BLOOM 
It's high time to plan for the window garden to make the home gay while the 
garden sleeps. 

If you are thrifty you will cut slips from your favorite Geraniums and set them 
in around the mother plant to root. Pot them when the nights are cool and set 
the pots in the window box on a bed of ashes which will come up on the pots to 
a good third of their height. 

In a sunny window with the ashes to hold the moisture we have almost con- 
tinual bloom and a richer color as the roots grow down through the pot to the 
ashes. We have used the semi-single salmon Geranium with happy results. — 
Gertrude B. Gilmore, Newtonville, Massachusetts 


A BIRD GARDEN 

Last year | made my back yard into a bird garden, planting the berried shrubs 
that furnish fall and winter food for our feathered friends. There is a barberry 
hedge around the yard, which furnishes food for the late winter or early spring 
robins, two elder bushes, two flowering currants, a coralberry, snowberry, 
bush-honeysuckle, and three mountain-ash trees. | have a feeding shelf on my 
kitchen window, a weather-vane house and two ordinary feeding houses, a suet 
feeder, and a bird bath in the yard. 

A downy woodpecker has just raised a family of three babies on the contents 
of the suet feeder. Some of the family has been here at least every fifteen 
minutes during the day for nearly three weeks. In the winter there are many 
kinds of birds which come here for food. This spring the cedar waxwings, king- 
birds, orioles, robins, chebecs, and sparrows have carried away quantities of the 
nesting material that | put out on the clothesline and grapevine trellis. 

| get so much pleasure from my bird garden all the year! If more people 
would devote corners of their gardens to the birds they would feel well repaid 
in the pleasure of watching the birds and listening to their sweet songs. — Mrs. 
Delma W. Trussell, Springvale, Maine 


Note: The Massachusetts State Department of Agriculture has pamphlets that 
describe various birds’ needs, and the Audubon Society is only too glad to 
give information as to which shrubs attract birds. Do remember the feline 
instinct of bird catching when planning a bird garden. 


THE PERSISTENT CAMPANULA 


In our attempts to attain perpetual bloom in the garden, we are generally ad- 
vised to cut back the plants after the first bloom is over. We have had a happy 
experience for two seasons with the lovely blue Campanula persicifolia. By 
giving them a few minutes’ attention every morning to snip off the jaded blos- 
soms, and the use once in two weeks of liquid manure (the color of weak tea), 
we have had prolific and perpetual bloom from July 1 until September. They 
need deep watering in dry weather. 

A large clump planted with apricot zinnias and the perennial Digitalis, 
Isabellina, lutea and ambigua, both yellow, and flanked with the white peren- 
nial Delphinium, which, by the way, lasts longer than the blue, and the fore- 
ground planted with apricot Schizanthus, we are sure of a spot of soft color in a 
somewhat shaded portion of the border. — Louise R. Burgess, Grafton, Massa- 
chusetts 


Note: Start both the perennial and the biennial Campanulas from seed or 
from cuttings. If seeds are sown in February or March, the plants will be ready 
to set out in the open about the end of May. Campanula medium, the Canter- 
bury-bells, and C. persicifolia, the peachleaf bellflower, require a light but 
fairly rich soil. The alpine varieties such as C. garganica do better in a sandy 
soil containing humus. Winter protection should be provided for all Cam- 
panulas north of New York. 
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MALMAISON combines Empire decorativeness with an effective simplicity. One of many distinctive Libbey designs that range in price from $10 to $2500 a dozen 


The new 


warrants 


We've begun to replenish, not only our 
stemware, but our lives. And this new 
manner of gracious living embraces a re- 
turn to the old standards for fine things. 
Inspired by the spirit of the times, Libbey 
has turned again to making the clear bril- 
liant crystal that delighted your Mother 
and your Great-Grandmother. e Many of 
the patterns are in the traditional designs 


pride in things of beauty 


the splendor of fine erystal 


that graced proud tables of other days. But 
many more are in the new exciting spirit 
of today. All of the crystal is hand-blown, 
hand-cut by masters of the craft . . . of 
whom there are only a handful in the 
world. e It is in the shops now. You will 
want some for your own. For crystal of 
such sparkling fire, in designs of such im- 


agination and such charm, is a rarity to 





be cherished always. @ And, beginning as 
it does at ten dollars a dozen, Libbey 
Crystal is well within the reach of the 
modest income. @ Agnes Foster Wright, 
famous hostess and nationally known in- 
terior decorator, has prepared an attrac- 
tive booklet for us on the correct glass 
service for all occasions. May we send you 
a copy .. . free? The Libbey Glass 
Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


This label,in blue and white, 
identifies all Libbey Crystal 
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M.4PLE FURNITURE, 
New England born and bred... 


at these and other exclusive 
stores throughout the country 


Akron, Ohio The M. O'Neill Company 
Albany, N. Y. W. M. Whitney & Company 
Baltimore, Maryland Lears & Sons 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania Furniture Hall 
Bloomington, Illinois 
G. A. Ensenberger & Sons 
Boston, Massachusetts R.H. White Company 
Brooklyn, New York 
Frederick Loeser & Co., Inc. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Woodrum Home Outfitting Co. 
Charlotte, North Carolina J. B. Ivey & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois The Fair 
Cincinnati, Ohio The John Shillito Company 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 
Palace Furniture Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio The Higbee Company 
Dalias, Texas Titche-Goettinger Co., Inc. 
Dayton, Ohio Rossiter-Jarrett, Inc. 
Des Moines, Iowa Younker Brothers, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan Pringle Furniture Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
The Klick Furniture Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
G. Fox & Company, Inc. 
Herkimer, New York 
H. G. Munger & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana L. S. Ayres & Company 
Los Angeles, California The May Company 
Lowell, Massachusetts Bon Marche 
Lynn, Massachusetts Hill-Welch Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Gimbel Brothers 
Mi polis, Mi t 
The New England Furn. & Cpt. Co. 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 
New Dry Goods Company 
Newburgh, New York 
Burger’s Furniture Stores, Inc. 
New Haven, Connecticut 
The Edward Malley Company 
New London, Connecticut 
The Schwartz Furniture Company 
Newark, New Jersey 
Kresge Department Store 
New York City, New York Gimbel Brothers 
Norwich, Connecticut 
Schwartz Brothers, Inc. 
Oakland, California 
The H. C. Capwell Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Gimbel Brothers 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Mitchell Furniture Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Burke-Tarr Company 
Richmond, Virginia Sydnor & Hundley, Inc. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania Stoehr & Fister 
Seattle, Washington 
Frederick & Nelson, Inc. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Forbes & Wallace, Inc. 
St. Louis, Missouri Famous-Barr Company 
Toledo, Ohio Buckeye Furniture Company 
Troy, New York : 
Union Home Furnishers, Inc. 
Utica, New York 
Goodman’s Home Furnishers, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. Mayer & Company 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
L. L. Stearns & Sons 





Wilmington, Delaware 
Miller Brothers Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Morris-Early & Company, Inc. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company 


Buritpinc a Colonial room or a 
Colonial household is, and by 
right ought to be, a task of end- 
less fascination. But beware 
maple furniture made to sell 
rather than to live with! ... 
Whitney Colonial Reproductions 
are copied from original pieces 
now in private collections or trea- 
sured in museums. They are made 
by competent craftsmen, of sunny 
New England maple and rock 
birch. Each piece is rubbed and 
finished by hand, and carries a 
triple guarantee. Whitney pat- 
terns are open stock, so that you 
can purchase, now, a generous 
chest of drawers, a well-tailored 
Weymouth chair, richly uphol- 
stered, or a tavern table with its 
satiny mellow surface, and then 
add to your possessions as incli- 
nation suggests. 

Listed on this page are Whit- 
ney dealers who have built on 
their floors a complete Whitney 
house, displaying groupings of 
Whitney reproductions room by 
room. Many other stores through- 
out the country carry adequate 
displays. You are cordially in- 
vited to visit any Whitney dealer 
and to enlist his aid in making a 
selection. Ask us for the name of 
your nearest Whitney dealer and 
a copy of the booklet, “A Little 
Bit of Colonial America in Your 
Own Home.” W. F. Whitney 
Co., South Ashburnham, Mass. 


W. F. Wuirtney Co. HB-11 
South Ashburnham, Mass. 


Please send me the name of the nearest 
Whitney dealer and a free copy of your 
new booklet, “A Little Bit of Colonial 
America in Your Own Home.” 


Name 





Address 








PLANNED FOR AIR AND SUNSHINE 


Continued from page 186 





The walls of the owner's dressing-room are lined with built-in 
cupboards and cabinets for wearing apparel, so classified that 
garments for sports, dress, or business are readily available 


may therefore be stimulating rather than restful in character. Located on the 
sunny side of the house and apart from the entrance hall, although readily 
accessible to it, this room is admirably situated for the privacy of family life, or 
the entertainment of guests, without the interruption of activities elsewhere on 
the ground floor or passage up and down the stairway. 

As one turns to mount the steps leading upward from this level, the eye is 
arrested by risers in beautiful cerulean blue, which is again repeated in the 
rectangular recesses for books which occur in the golden-buff walls of the hall- 
way — a stunning use of color, in combination with the sea-blue toning of the 
oak flooring and the wine baseboards, which, although daring in its conception, 
is altogether satisfactory in its results. 

On the second floor are the private apartments of the owners — bedroom, 
dressing-room, baths, toilets, and boudoir all opening into a small auxiliary 
hallway, so that each apartment has its private entrance, and each bedroom may 
be converted into an outdoor sleeping-room merely by throwing wide the 
spacious windows. 

Near at hand are the rooms for the small members of the family and the maids 
whose duty it is to watch over them and keep the wheels of the household 
machinery smoothly running. There are also two guestrooms, one masculine 
and the other feminine in character, each connecting with a dressing-room—bath 
equipped with all possible modern toilet conveniences. 

Leading upward from this floor is a straight paneled staircase, characteristic 
of an old country-house attic, which opens into the penthouse — a pine room 
with wide floor boards and sheathed walls in the Early American manner, quite 
different in character from any other part of the house, to which one may retire 
for contemplation or a quiet hour with books or pen or brush, secure against 
interruption. 

In the development of this house no effort has been made to relate one room 
to another, but rather to make of it a house of many rooms for many moods, 
each sufficiently apart from the others to be treated individually, thus avoiding 
monotony and providing the variety of atmosphere craved by everyone and so 
often only to be satisfied by travel. In both character and color it provides a 
perfect background for the individual members of the family for whom it is 
constructed, which again is something to be given consideration when building. 

Sunshine, light, ventilation, heating, and every facility for efficiency in house- 
keeping routine have been thoughtfully considered, and if there is any nook or 
corner not to be regarded with unqualified approval it was not apparent to this 
inquisitive person, from her inspection of the cellar, with its maze of asbestos- 
sheathed pipes belonging to the heating and ventilating system, to the moment 
when she stepped out upon the cinder-covered roof from the door of the pent- 
house and reveled in the thought of sun baths and the unobstructed vision of 
the heavens on a starry night. 

Yes — there is a commodious garage, most unobtrusively located, where it 
may be reached without stepping foot outdoors, and the house is air-conditioned 
in the best manner of modern science. 
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Can HEALTH and 
HYGIENE 


go hand in hand with 


Dis 


That’s a question 
you'll ask about your 
HOT WATER TANK 
after you’ve read 
these facts: 


— 


N. ext time you draw a bath, remember 
that by OUTSIDE APPEARANCE your hot 
water tank gives no hint of what it’s like on 
the inside! 


Engineers, in a region noted for the high 
purity of the city water supply, found home 
after home where tanks only recently 
put in already showed, upon being cut open, 
marked symptoms of ‘‘diseased’”’ metal. 


The tank illustrated above may be what 
yours is like. Surely you don’t want to use 
hot water from such a source! 


You can be sure you won’t if your water 
tank is made of Monel Metal. A tank made 
of that silvery nickel alloy is immune to rust. 
It forms no verdigris. It resists every common 
form of metallic corrosion. And in conse- 
quence its inner surfaces are always free from 


MONEL METAL 


\ Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark ap- |R. 
plied to an alloy containing approximately 
two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. 

Monel Metal is mined, smelted, refined, rolled “ 
and d solely by I tional Nickel. ws ecos ne 








~-<“the diStrust-breeding conditions 
disclosed above. 

The “Whitehead” Monel Metal 

Tank is strong. Tested up to 400 

pounds hydrostatic pressure, it is 50 

to 100% stronger than any ordinary 

tank. It is guaranteed 20 years, and 

even under severe conditions will 

probably last an entire lifetime. Yet its price 
is surprisingly reasonable. 


Plumbing and other dealers will be glad to 
show you the “Whitehead” Monel Metal Hot 
Water Tank and other items, too: Monel 
Metal Sinks, Monel Metal “‘Smartline’’ Tables, 
Kitchen Cabinet Tops and ranges with Monel 
Metal Tops. Send the coupon at the right for 
illustrated literature. 













THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 


73 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


Guaranteed 20 Years 


(At right) “‘Whitebead’’ Monel Metal Hot 
Water Tank (Range Boiler). Gleaming 
platinum is not more beautiful... nor more 
rust-proof! 

(Below) Large capacity Monel Metal Hot 
WaterStorage Tank. For mansions and estates. 





qe INSIDE 


Actual photograph, un- 
retouched, of one of the 
tanks cut open by engi- 
neers after it had been in 
use only a few months, 


OUTSIDE =m 


(Same tank). Not one of 
these hot water tanks 
showed any signs of the 
rusted and corroded con- 
dition of its inner walls. 
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DISGUSTED! 

Now, every time I take a bath, I 
can’t forget the condition of our 
hot water tank. I am simply dis- 
gusted when I think about it... 
can you blame me? 





“FUSSY” 

I have Bs il been rather “‘fussy’’ 
about health and hygiene. When I 
think of how often I’ve used hot 
water in the bath room, and what 
I'veused it for... I get positivelysick/ 





STOPPED GARGLING 

Until we replaced our tank with 
a Monel Metal one I stopped 
many “‘medical’’ uses of hot water 
by our family. . . no gargling, 
for instance, with water from the 
hot water tap. 





You are right. NO tank can be immune to this 
“‘disease’’ unless it is made of metal that is 
proof against rust and corrosion. 











THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC. 
73 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Please send me further information on: 


O Monel Metal Hot Water Tanks and 
Automatic Storage Gas Water Heaters. 


O Monel Metal Sinks, Ranges and Other 
Household Equipment. 


Name. 





Address 
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VICTORIAN 


THE LOVELIEST GLASSWARE DESIGN 


or IN YEARS ne 





NATIONAL ©¢ METEOR MANHATTAN ¢ EMBASSY 


No photograph can do justice to the graceful beauty of Fostoria’s new 
Victorian design. Nor can it capture the diamond-like brilliance of 
the rock-crystal, the delicate tracery of the hand engraving, or the deep 
radiance of Fostoria’s three charming new colors — Burgundy, Regal 
Blue and Empire Green. Victorian was created to carry the deeper 
color tones now so definitely the vogue in household decoration. Look 
for this loveliest of all glassware designs in the stores... and see 


Fostoria’s countless other contributions to the graciousness of the home. 


The Victorian line in- 
cludes stemware for all 
purposes, seryice plates, 
and a full assortment of 
odd and fancy pieces. 
Colors are Burgundy, 
Regal Blue, Empire Green, 
crystal, and combinations 
of color and crystal. 





FROSTED BASE: NOTHING LIKE IT MADE IN THIS COUNTRY 


“¢ostoria Glassware 


— 


-ostoria 
yy 





THE GLASS OF FASHION 





STAGING A FLOWER SHOW 


Continued from page 195 


space is limited, the entries should be limited, so that each may have enough» 
room to be seen and enjoyed. Overcrowding tires the eye unspeakably. 

The staging committee should arrange the traffic rules and allow wide aisles 
without dead ends, so that traffic jams do not occur. People come to a flower 
show primarily to see, therefore the staging committee must make this possible 
for them. Artistic arrangements, for instance, are seldom placed high enough. 
The beauty of many a display is lost because the public is not given an oppor- 
tunity to view containers and flowers as a whole, they are only permitted to look 
down upon the heads of the flowers unless they assume a half-crouching posi- 
tion, which is exceedingly awkward, especially when the aisles are crowded. 

The staging committee also confers with the classification committee to 
ascertain the size and type of all exhibits. 

Each artistic arrangement should occupy a space assigned to it, and should 
never be moved or handled after it has been left by the exhibitor, until it is no 
longer required for exhibition. 

The majority of visitors at a flower show are content to look, but there are 
always some who must touch or handle. The staging committee at a large show 
must take this point into consideration and protect exhibits from the overly 
curious element by railings or careful placing. A few resting places should be 
provided for enthusiastic but leg-weary spectators. 








INTER CLUB 
FLOWER SHOW 





INTERESTING CLASSES IMPORTANT 


The classification committee plans the schedule and is responsible for intro- 
ducing interesting groups. These groups are arranged in sections and classes, 
and the sections should be clearly marked to avoid confusion. Classes are di- 
vided upon the tables with paper tape, and each one numbered on a clearly 
visible card fastened to the front edge of the table. Section cards should be done 
in Roman numerals and raised above the exhibits; they can be fastened in bam- 
boo sticks split at the top and set in sand-filled cartons of half-pint size. 


At least three members of the classification committee should be present 
before the show opens to receive exhibitors and direct the placing of exhibits. 
These members should wear committee badges. 

The decorating committee in providing backgrounds should plan to use 
neutral tints and foliage. The exhibits are expected to furnish color and a centre 
of interest. A stage at one end of the room may be used for a demonstration 
garden or set as an architectural feature to lend interest to the other exhibits. 


The interest in flower shows is tremendous. This spring in New York, in spite 
of a general foreboding that the lean year would keep many away, a record 
number of well over a hundred thousand people paid the admission fee and 
entered happily into the fascinating realms of the 1933 International Flower 


Show. 


ASTER, THE STAR FLOWER 


Continued from page 199 


It prefers sandy or stony soil in fullest sun, wonderful for a rock garden where 
the heat is too great for the Rock aster and its kin. In preparing a rock garden 
in a New England field this aster is frequently uprooted. After the garden 
has been properly built, ! suggest that plants of this be put back in a place of 
honor. It is rarely offered, and spring planting only is possible. A form with 
pure white rays is at times seen. 

For the woodland there are many native species, each of some beauty, but 
of too brief bloom or weedy habits for the hardy border. My favorite is Blue 
Wood aster (A. cordifolius), not only for the profusion of little lavender 
flowers in early September, but because it will grow in any soil, wet or very dry, 
and even where there is much shade from trees. It makes a tight clump of roots, 
so it is not a spreader. The chief character of this one is the very heart-shaped 
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MORE ROOM 


arrived and 


war needed.. 










“She was such a tiny thing that finding a place for her 
little crib should have been a minor problem. But I 
wanted the crib beside my bed where I could instantly 
hear her at night. 























“Imagine my disappointment when I found that our old style radiator pro- 
jected into the room just far enough to prevent placing the crib where I 
wanted it. I almost cried when I told Bob about it. The old dear said not 
to worry. He’d solve that problem for me with a new radiator he had read 
about which did not take any floor space. 











“Sure enough, the steamfitter came with a 
new Weil-McLain Raydiant ‘Concealed’ 
Radiator. Fitted it snugly into the wall 
beneath the window. What a wonderful 
improvement it was in appearance... and 
the room seemed so much larger. 












“But the most unexpected surprise was the increased comfort of the room. Never before had 
it been so comfortably heated, On cold days, I always sit in this room to read because my 
feet never get cold. Next spring, Bob and I are going to have the radiators in the living 
room changed to this new space-saving type with its added beauty and comfort.” 


WI DC Ova paRT 


HERE is great news for every home owner. Weil- 
McLain engineers have created an amazing new 
radiator which not only adds valuable room space but 
works miracles in appearance. It is much more efficient — 
delivers more heat into the vital living zone of rooms 
near the floor. 
The Weil-McLain Raydiant “Concealed” Radiator 
scientifically combines convected and radiant heat. It 
oes into the wall out of the way. Its beautifully designed 
‘live” front forms its own front and gives this concealed 


radiator heat-holding qualities so valuable in automatic 
heating. Built entirely of cast iron, this new-type radiator 
operates perfectly on any steam, hot water or vapor 
system and with other cast iron radiators. 

Learn how little it will cost to increase the size of 
any or all rooms without extensive rebuilding. Ask 
— heating contractor today about the new Weil-McLain 

aydiant “Concealed” Radiator. Write for free Bulletin 
Catalog D-10.Weil-McLain Co., General Offices: 641 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. New York Offices: 501 Fifth Ave. 





Directory of Western 
Distributors of Weil-McLain 
Boilers and Radiators 


ILLINOIS 


BLOOMINGTON 

Lederer-Allard Co, 

417 S. Center St. 
CHICAGO 

Weil-McLain Company 

641 W. Lake St. 
GALESBURG 

May Company 

413 S. Prairie St. 
PEORIA 

Nailon Corporation 

108 Liberty St. 
ROCKFORD 

Van Denberg Supply Co. 

522-30 Cedar St. 


INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE 
Plumbers Supply Corp. 
609 Penna St. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Plumbers Supply Corp. 

2015 Martindale Ave. 
LOGANSPORT 

Baker Specialty & Supply Co. 
TERRE HAUTE 


Industrial Supply Co. 
322-26 N. Ninth St. 


IOWA 


CEDAR RAPIDS 
Chandler Co. 
DES MOINES 
Beckman Bros. 
317 S. E. Sth St. 
DUBUQUE 
Kretschmer-Tredway Co. 
9th & Washington Sts. 
FORT DODGE 
Leighton Supply Co. 
1224-36 First Ave., So. 
SIOUX CITY 
Wigman Company 
313 Perry St. 


KENTUCKY 


HOPKINSVILLE 
Bass & Company 
LEXINGTON 
Plumbers Supply Corp. 
610 E, Third St. 
LOUISVILLE 
Plumbers Supply Corp. 
Main & Wenzel Sts. 


MICHIGAN 
GRAND RAPIDS 


Richards Mfg. Co. 
133-147 Front Ave., N. W. 


MINNESOTA 
DULUTH ; 
Duluth Plumbing Supplies Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Roberts-Hamilton Co. 
707-715 S. 3rd St. 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY 
Chandler Pump & Supply Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
R. A. Dubuque Supply Co. 
3960 Duncan Ave. 


OHIO 

CLEVELAND 

The W. M. Pattison Supply Co. 

777 Rockwell Ave. 
MARION 

Probst Supply Co. 

204 E. Center St. 
TOLEDO 

H. J. Rogers & Co. 

3005 Detroit Ave. 


Weil-McLain Kaydiant Kadiators 








Save Costly Replacements 
with these Time-Tested 


WOOD-PRESERVING STAINS 





House in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Architect, Arthur 


a F 
4 L. Loveless. Associate 
Architect, Lester P. Fey. 
Roof and siding stained 


. vith Cabot’s C: 
Creosote Shingle & Wood — Siinsicandivood Stains 


Stains 
sesia just stains, 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains usually dou- 


ble the life of shingles, siding, fences and other wood 
work to which they are applied. . . . This is because they 
are more than 60% creosote. Creosote is the best wood- 
preservative known. . . . Over 50 years ago Samuel Cabot 
Inc. made the first practical application of creosote to 
shingle and wood stains by refining pure creosote to a 
light color so that it could be combined with pigments 
even in light grays and other delicate shades........ 
made with pure microscopic pigments, thesestains act like 
dyes. Their soft, rich colors sink into the wood, giving 
a true “‘stain effect,” which cannot be imitated by any 
“painty’’ type of stain. 
“Twenty years ago I stained my house with your stains,” 
writes one user. ““The wonderful color has lasted, not- 
withstanding our severe winters and strong sunshine and 
salt air.” 

Let us send you a color card and full 

information now. Use coupon below. 


taut bebe ig 


Manufacturing Chemists 


141 MILK STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Color Card and full information on Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle and Wood Stains. 
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base of the basal leaves. Bigleaf aster (A. macrophyllus) has an enormous leaf in 
great quantity in the darkened wood, almost like the foliage of horseradish, but 
wider. It makes a grand green cover in the woods, but the few rather large 
violet flowers do not give the mass effect that one would expect from such a 
vigorous leafage. It should be classed as a foliage plant. Georgia aster 
(A. shortii) comes from the Middle and Southern states. It is a tall plant, nearly 
three feet high, the leaves heart-shaped on long petioles, without teeth. The 
flowers are as near blue as any of our wild kinds; it begins blooming in August. 
This has reached our nurseries, and has named forms abroad. It is the best of 
many similar wild species. 


THE ASTER FOR THE FALL BORDER 





The one aster of the autumn for the border is New England aster (A. novae- 
angliae), which is more abundant in the Middle states than in New England. 
It grows four to six feet tall, in big permanent clumps which do not spread by 
root. In spring the clump looks about like a large plant of phlox, though the 
leaves are not opposite. But the seeds blow far, and your neighbor will soon 
have the children of your plants. It is a very leafy plant, downy and clammy to 
touch, with a turpentine odor to the top of the plant. This is very distinct from 
other species in its foliage. The large clustered flowers begin in late August and 
last to late September, a longer blooming season than that of most species. The 
wild color is violet or purple, but named seedlings vary from deep red-purple 
to rose and white. 

There are at least a dozen named forms, but nursery lists usually mix them with 
the forms of other species. The leaves are not affected by dry season, disease, or 
insects, but are a good green at the time of bloom. The red-purple colors and 
turpentine odor will separate this from other species of the autumn border. Try 
to get Ryecroft Pink, soft pink; Lil Fardell, light mauve; Mrs. J. F. Rayner, rosy 
red; Mrs. S. F. Wright, rosy purple; Wm. Bowman, blue-purple; and Ryecroft 
Purple, deep purple. 

The most prolific of named forms is New York aster (A. novibelgi), about 
three or four feet tall, with very smooth narrow green leaves clasping the stems. 
In nature there are all kinds and forms, but garden seedlings are endless. The 
flowers open widely, blue or violet to white. It prefers a moist soil, and spreads 
madly by roots and seeds. It will soon run out the related species in a border, 
and frequent spring division is advised. This is the most useful of the Michael- 
mas-daisies, but here in New England there are troubles. The foliage often 
gets badly browned, or the plant stunted by dry weather, a fungus or other pest, 
and the stems are often well covered by red plant aphids. When well grown 
this is a wonderful sight in the border; when sickly it is a disgrace. | prefer the 
taller New England species. 


TO HELP YOU CHOOSE 





Of more than a hundred named kinds you may make your own choice, as the 
nurseryman offers: White Climax, White Queen, or Snowflake, white; St. 
Edgwin, Amos Perry, Rapture, Lustre, Colwall Pink, Peggy Ballard, pink; 
Robert Parker, Cloudy Blue, Beauty of Colwall, Nancy Ballard, Perry's Blue, 
Saturn, Amethyst, Cleopatra, Inez Perry, lilac; and Climax, Moonlight, Nancy, 
Feltham Blue, or Keston Blue, blue. Some of these are semi-double, with two 
or more rows of rays. 

Other similar species are not enough different except in botanical details, 
and there are named forms of A. laevis, A. diffusus, A. ericoides, A. vimineus, 
and others. These give no mass effects not already offered by the New York 
varieties. 

The best white wild species is Flat-top aster (A. umbellatus), some five feet 
tall, with pale narrow leaves, and flat clusters of white flowers in September, 
remotely like a giant yarrow. It is in the swamps with Joe-pye-weed. 

There are foreign tall late species. Tatarian aster (A. tataricus) has horse- 
radish foliage and large violet flowers in flat cluster at an elevation of five or 
more feet in October. It is the last to bloom, and very worth having. Several 
dealers carry this in stock. 
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CELLOPHANE ENTERS THE DECORATIVE FIELD 


Continued from page 208 


the final result of this process, plus various other chemical operations, is a viscous, 
amber-colored liquid which is forced mechanically through a narrow slit into a 
chemical bath which instantly solidifies it into a thin film. This film is passed 
through a series of cleansing and bleaching operations which remove all impuri- 
ties, and after thorough drying it emerges as a sheet of completely transparent 
material, slow-burning, strong, and durable. This perfecting of a synthetic 
product of such commercial importance is one of the great chemical triumphs of 
our times. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 





For years we thought of Cellophane simply as a wrapping material always 
associated with utilitarian articles; presently we began to notice that it was ap- 
pearing in the merchandising of de luxe articles, that fragile lamp shades and 
delicate lingerie were protected by it; next some clever person discovered that 
Christmas gifts were more alluring when they were wrapped and tied in brightly 
colored transparent wrappings. We were sure then that it had reached its ulti- 
mate goal — but it had only started. 

Manufacturers of textiles had for some time been watching the wizard fabric 
with speculative eyes, and progressive ones realized that it had many possibili- 
ties beside its popular one of wrapping merchandise. Experiments were tried in 
weaving it, using it as both warp and woof, and with a woof of either rayon or 
cotton to strengthen it and to lend it flexibility. And now, behold, here are new 
fabrics that have a beautiful, shimmering quality unlike anything else on the 
market, and ranging from light materials to those strong enough for upholstery. 
Modern decorators have not been slow to use these new materials as they came 
along. The sun's rays are diffused through the woven fabric of drapery weight, 
so that a beautiful luminous effect is obtained in the rooms where it is used, and 
as it is very flexible it hangs in graceful natural folds which add to the charm of 
your window treatments. The fabric is so glossy that shaking will free it from 
dust, and it may be washed or dry cleaned, as you like. But it will not require 
frequent attention, as the cellulose fibres are air-tight so that dust and lint do not 
stick to it. 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 





Visitors to the Century of Progress at Chicago during the past summer were 
introduced to new Cellophane fabrics in the bedroom of the Masonite House, 
where they attracted much attention and interest. The wall covering was of at- 
tractive cream-colored woven material, and the windows were hung with a 
gleaming white knitted fabric of Cellophane, while the overdraperies were of a 
silvery lime-green with a cool shimmer and sparkle — all exciting keen interest 
in the thousands of spectators who passed through the room. 

This fall we find that great strides have been taken by the manufacturers in the 
production of further Cellophane products for finishing, and we may now cover 
our floors, drape our windows, upholster our chairs and sofas, flounce our dress- 
ing tables, make our bedspreads and slip covers, or fashion our lamp shades 
from this wonderful new product whose possibilities seem to have no end. 

It would appear that a new era is just opening in the field of decorative fab- 
rics, and manufacturers hint of wonders and novelties still to come. It may be 
that cellulose film will furnish our clothing as well as our interior decorations, or 
that still more astonishing developments are waiting for their discoverers in that 
mysterious world of chemistry whose exploits have already marked our age as a 
true Century of Progress. 








@ WE'LL ADMIT that fresh 
cut flowers are preferable for 
their fragrance — but not al- 
ways available — and expen- 
sive, too. Furthermore, a few 
days at the most and then — 
they're gone. 

California Artificial Flowers 
stay “alive” for months. 
They're “Nature’s Closest 
Rivals” acknowledged by Ex- 
position Prizes to be the best 
that human hands can fash- 
ion. 

You'll attempt to smell them 
and wonder how anything 
can be so real. Some even fee/ 
real. Go to your nearest deal- 
er today and see the hun- 
dreds from which to choose. 
Be sure they’re CALART. 





Modest homes or palatial mansions — it makes 
no difference, There are CALART flowers at 
prices to suit and they'll add a touch of color to 
warm and cheer the coldest room. 










SOLD BY 
THE LEADING 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
EVERYWHERE 











Made by California Artificial Flower Co., Providence, R.I. 














WHEN YOU’RE 
BUYING 
DRAPERIES 


THERE are no two ways about 
this ticket. It’s a guarantee... 
unequivocal and definite ... of 
your investment in Orinoka 
draperies. It reads, “These goods 
are guaranteed absolutely fade- 
less. If the color changes from 
exposure to the sun, or from 
washing, the merchant is hereby 
authorized to replace them with 
new goods or to refund the pur- 
chase price.” 

Orinoka fabrics are unsur- 
passed in color, design, and 
beauty of material. But further 
than that, they are, in the end, 
the truest economy. 


RO) alite).<e 


SUNFAST 


DRAPERIES 


Colors 


guaranteed sun and tubfast 


May we send you a complimentary 
copy of the Orinoka booklet? 

THE ORINOKA MILLS 

183 Madison Ave., New York &, 
Gentlemen: I should like a copy | ~ 

of the Orinoka booklet, “Draperies ; 

and Color Harmony.” 





Name. 


Street 





City. State___ 





Fee as 
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A GARDEN FULL OF TRADITIONS 


By MARTHA FISCHER 


Down in the Southwest section of the United States, where the Spanish culture 
poured in from Old Mexico in Conquistadorial days, and where, in adulterated 
form, it has been seeping across the border ever since, there abounds a type of 
small garden that ought not to be overlooked for a number of reasons. One of 
these reasons is its intrinsic beauty. A second is its harmoniousness with the 
surrounding natural landscape. A third is its racial flavor, which strongly helps 
to make a colorful region yet more colorful. 


The garden in question is to be found about the occasional haciendas, or 
ranches, still owned by descendants of the Conquerors in the states of New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, and Texas, and, abundantly, in the small Mexican 
villages scattered over the wide areas of those states, and in those purlieus of 
their cities designated as the ‘Mexican quarters.’ Whether in the country or the 
city, the regions in which these gardens prevail may be recognized by their 
squat adobe houses, by their black-shawled, church-going women, by their ap- 
parently eternally lounging, cigarette-smoking men. Horsemen pull their 
galloping mounts to dramatic full-stops in these localities. Old men, on meet- 
ing, lift their hats to one another in the manner of grandees indeed. Between 
them ripples a tongue of musical inflections. Universally they are pervaded by a 
graciousness of life that we hurrying Anglo-Saxons might do worse than 
emulate. 

This graciousness is expressed, in part, by the presence, everywhere, of 
flowers. This love of flowers may be satisfied in the poorest dwellings by merely 
a few struggling plants in tin cans set in the windows. When given a free hand, 
it results in gardens of a type distinctly lovely. 


ONE SUCH GARDEN 





Let us pretend that we are entering the gate of such a garden. It lies in the 
enclosure about one of the low adobe houses — and we are considering gardens 
belonging to houses either pretentious enough to have both a central courtyard 
and an outlying garden, or those, more abundantly found, that have only this 
surrounding garden and no patio, or courtyard, at all. The first impression of 
this garden is that of a strong congestion of colors, shapes, and sweetness. In the 
dazzling Southwestern light this seems, at a distance, to simmer, like a bit of 
brilliant mirage. The second swift reaction is to the sharp and effective contrast 
of this close massing of divergent colors and shapes to the dead-seeming desert 
earth that is the garden's floor and background. A final characteristic is a dis- 
tinct, homely charm, which is promoted by the garden's unpretentiousness and 
navieté. 

In this garden are no turfed, or bricked, or graveled paths. Here are paths of 
hard earth that have been swept, and swept, and swept again, until they rival, in 
spick-and-span-ness, the most immaculate interior. They are one of the highly 
notable features of the garden. Another is the flower beds. These are de- 
pressed instead of mounded, and not the least of the garden’s beauties are the 
miniature canals and lakes of water that, at certain hours of the day, for purposes 
of irrigation, sparkle and wink within their frame, under the Southwestern sun- 
shine. The barrier of wooden fence, or nopal, or spiny yucca hedge is yet 
another salient point. If the barrier is indeed a wooden fence, it is apt to be 
painted blue or pink, colors highly effective under sunlight unfailingly intense, 
in a landscape on the whole exotic. 


But let us on to the mass of bloom and fragrance that is the essence of the 
garden. The flowers are preponderantly the same, whether the garden be on the 
outskirts of San Francisco or in southern Texas. The hollyhock is a strong favor- 
ite, the oleander another. The latter is found planted in the earth like trees, or 
in large tubs. The prevailing raw blue or green paint of these tubs lifts into 
greater intensity of hue the rose or paper-white of the feathery flowers amid 
the shiny, dark green leaves. Few are the gardens that do not boast one pome- 
granate tree, at least, planted like the oleanders. The scarlet flowers are an 
incomparable touch placed behind an ivory ear at the fiestas; the fruit has the 
glow of opulence that Latins particularly love. Heliotrope of the heavy per- 
fume is another favorite, as is the famous rose of Castile. Fuchsias drop sharp- 
toothed blossoms of purple and crimson, ivory and scarlet. Four-o'clocks in 
dense masses flower daily, in the late afternoon, like a Fourth-of-July display of 
fireworks, in a sudden show of magenta and yellow studdings. These flood the 
drowsy air with a bath of sweetness. Marigolds, Shasta daisies, poppies, Gera- 
niums, lemon-verbena, jostle each other. Tall clumps of bluest larkspur furnish 
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TELECALL—newest Telechron alarm. 
Metal case and molded base in choice colors. 





MAYNARD — Mahogany case, Lacewood 
panels. 41,” gold finished etched dial. 734,’ 
high, 1714’ wide. 
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cool accents. Stocks, nasturtiums, coreopsis, cockscomb, make a brilliant pat- 
tern. Portulaca burns in a color combination peculiarly pleasing to the Mexican 
eye — magenta, yellow, scarlet, orange, and pink. There are tall staffs of pallid 
Madonna lilies. There are fluttery sweet peas, and scabiosa, the ‘mourning 
bride.’ There are spicy carnations, and clematis, purple and white, and eagerly 
clambering Cherokee roses. 

All of these flowers are of good size and vivid color, for Southwestern desert 
soil is prolific when watered — as has been proved in the great irrigation proj- 
ects. Many of the flowers are native to Spain, and are still favorites in the patios 
of that homeland. Among such are the Castilian rose, the Madonna lily, the 
carnation, and the hollyhock. Some — as the fuchsia, the Geranium, the 
marigold — had their beginnings in northern Africa, coming into these gardens 
via the long-ago invasion of Spain by the Moors. Whether Spanish or Moroccan 
in origin, their introduction into their present Southwestern American abode is 
most likely traceable to the depths of a pocket in the brown habit of some 
sixteenth-century Franciscan friar. The place of these heroic monks in the six- 
teenth-century Spanish exploratory expeditions in America, it is well known, 
was for the purpose of bringing the souls of the ‘red savages’ to the Cross. The 
conveyance into the new land of the gentler attributes of civilization was one 
of their means to this end. 

How can such associations help but cast a glamour over these gardens of a 
still raw New World — gardens in which, however, guitars are yet strummed 
o’ nights, and songs of old Spain are sung in nasal voices. Another appeal is 
the manner in which the growing things of these gardens are closely woven into 
the fabric of their owners’ lives. There is scarcely one of them that has not been 
perpetuated through generations, by seeds or cuttings exchanged among the 
black-shawled women. Their flowers, in tight, multicolored bunches, go to the 
altars of the saints on their feast days. They go, in the procession of the faithful, 
to the cemetery on All Souls’ Day. They figure importantly at weddings and at 
funerals. In the close-crowded beds you will find potent medicinal herbs that 
play a leading rdle at the sick bed. Thyme, horehound, rosemary, and rue are 
some of their designations — musical even in our unmusical tongue. The Mexi- 
can housewife believes in the efficacy of these plants as she does in the in- 
fallibility of her saints, and, almost without exception, she is an adept in their 
use. 

Certain startlingly beautiful effects in these gardens are quite unconsciously 
produced by the presence of the adobe wall of the house as a background. 
Visualize the mass of variegated color which is the garden in bloom against the 
skimmed-milk or intenser blue of a painted adobe facade, and you will know 
what | mean. (Blue — the color of the Virgin's mantle — is popular for the 
facade of the Mexican-American house, since it is a charm against evil and ill 
luck, which have such a way of liking to take up their abode in even the most 
pious of Mexican households.) For a mass of purple bougainvillea against the 
faded pink of an adobe wall | have only the manhandled word, ‘delicious.’ 
And a rosy spray of blossoming almond, apricot, or peach, flung skyward 
against a background of gray or tan adobe in the spring, is a thing never to be 
forgotten. 

There are other artless contributions to the charm of these artless gardens. 
They are the more effective in that they have a place in the garden purely ona 
basis of utility. The terra-cotta-colored olla, or water jar, slung under the por- 
tale, or porchway! In the fall, strings of chile peppers, drying in a vivid smear 
of scarlet against the adobe wall! The ubiquitous singing bird in its often hand- 
made cage! In the country districts, picturesque pulley wells that, in this coun- 
try in which water is a precious thing, are fairly the centre of the garden's life! 

Here is gardencraft simple, unpretentious, and highly effective. It seems to 
me that it might be adopted to advantage by those who are building small 
houses of stucco or adobe construction in the Spanish or Mexican styles in 
those regions of the United States where those styles and the soil are congenial. 
Or it might most profitably be used as a unit in more pretentious garden plan- 
ning in such regions. 


ORIENTAL LACQUER 


By ROSE HENDERSON 


With its richness of color, its vigorous form and decoration, and its fascinating 
traditions, Oriental lacquer seems deserving of the present revival of interest 
in its behalf. The best ancient lacquer is rare enough to provide diverting search 
for collectors, and, as comparatively little has been written about it, there is also 
the lure of the unexplored for the serious student of lacquer history and of the 
authentic early pieces. Moreover, the sound decorative quality of good old 
lacquer and the essential unity and completeness of its aesthetic appeal assure 
its harmonious entré into the most carefully planned interiors, if selection is 
made with good judgment and sensibility. 
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q Any rug without Ozite is only half a 
rug! It isn’t as soft as it should be. And 
it lasts only half its proper life! Better to 
cut the rug in half and protect part with 
Ozite, than to do without Ozite entirely! 


2 An imitation of genuine Ozite can do 
more harm than good. By matting down 
into lumps against which feet scuff—wear- 
ing the rug out sooner. Cheaper to have 
no rug lining at all, than not to have gen- 
uine Ozite! 

To do without Ozite is to deprive your- 

self of halfthe value of your rugs. Ozite 
is guaranteed to make rugs wear twice as 
long and feel twice as soft. Only be sure 
you get GENUINE Ozite. Because of its 
great success, it is imitated — but only in 
Ozite will you get these 3 exclusive fea- 
tures; PERMANENT MOTHPROOFING; 
OZONIZING (renders hair odorless) and 
ADHESIVE CENTER CONSTRUCTION. Ozite 
is GUARANTEED to satisfy you—as it has 
satisfied millions of users. 
@ Genuine Ozite now comes in 2 weights—Gold 
Tape Ozite (heavier weight) and Silver Tape 
Ozite (lighter weight) — identical in quality. Look 
for the name impressed in fabric. Sold wherever 
rugs and carpets are sold. 
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“*Facts You Should Know About the Care of 
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A painting in lacquer by 
Jean Dunand (top), a lacquer 
Buddha of the T'ang dynasty, 
618-906 A.D., in the Penn- 
sylvania Museum (below), 
and an oblong lacquer box 
decorated with mother-of-pearl 











Courtesy 
Rosenbach 
Galleries 





Of the industrial arts of China and Japan, lacquer seems the most character- 
istically Eastern. Dr. O. Kummel states that the first historical information con- 
cerning lacquer in Japan dates from the reign of the Emperor Yomei (673-687 
A.D.), but that in China the record goes back nearly to 1000 B.C. And the 
character of the early achievement indicates a period extending well back of 
this date. A Chinese report, the more recent parts of which may belong to the 
seventh century B.C., mentions the lacquer decorations of musical instruments. 
Another collection of reports of about the same age refers to tributes of lacquer 
from certain provinces. Chaung-Tzu, a philosopher of the fourth and third 
centuries B.C., records that in Shantung lacquer ware was regarded as indis- 
pensable in every better-class household, and even in the sixth century B.C. 
a prince is reported to have remonstrated against the luxury and extravagance 
of lacquer furniture. 

It is generally conceded that the process of lacquering originated in China 
and probably was first used as a mere preservative for woodwork, later develop- 
ing into a medium for a high order of art expression. From the small inro, a box 
for seals and medicine, to the large screens, bowls, and boxes used to furnish 
imperial palaces, the lacquered objects present interesting variety and signifi- 
cant decorative themes. The history of lacquering from its dim beginnings in 
China to its extensive development in Japan and to the use of Oriental panels 
and designs by seventeenth- and eighteenth-century cabinetmakers in Europe 
is a history rich in human significance, reflecting much of spiritual joy and in- 
sight. With all his wisdom and sophistication, the Taoist seer kept a keen lust 
for life, and the frequent themes wishing longevity and the zest of youth to 
recipients of lacquered gifts carry a heartening influence down the ages. 

Unlike the japanning or various varnishing veneers of Western countries, the 
Oriental lac is a natural product, the sap of an anciently-cultivated tree resem- 
bling sumac. Various authorities describe the elaborate process of preparing 
the wood, the most common basis for lacquer, and of covering this smooth 
foundation with layer after layer of lac and then embellishing the final surface 
with carving, painting, or inlay. Each layer of lac was carefully dried before 
the next was put on, and from fifteen to twenty layers were often used. An 
artist living in the second century A.D. is said to have taken ten years to com- 
plete an important piece of work. 

The painstaking preparation and execution resulted in an amazingly durable 
product, able to survive centuries of hard usage without losing its peculiar 
crispness of color and design. Hastily executed imitations lack the durability 
as well as the beauty and character of the early work. No authentic pieces are 
known to have survived the fires, floods, and pillage of the earliest lacquer 
periods. Admirable specimens of carved and inlaid work are thought to date 
back to the seventh century A.D., but for the most part collectors must content 
themselves with products no older than the Ming dynasty (1368-1644). The 
early specimens have strength and simplicity of design which makes them appeal 
to any age, and the play of color gives a fresh and elusive charm to the mother- 
of-pearl inlay which was frequently used. 

Examples of the inlaid techniques, in which the Chinese were unexcelled, 
have been preserved in the unique Japanese treasure house at Nara and probably 
came to Japan from China by way of Korea. Many of the older styles of inlay- 
ing are known to have been lost, but the decoration in mother-of-pearl still 
shows great variety of technique. The bluish-green lustre of the shell is often 
heightened by the application to the under surface of color mixed with glue. 
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Moonlight without trees; 
a wall without shrubs; a 
trellis without vines — think 
what this would mean! And 
yet when we purchase a 
tree we consider only its 
immediate cost. Good trees, 
vines, and shrubs are selling 
practically at cost. Put some 
money now into an invest- 
ment that will bring you 
dividends of beauty, joy, and 
increasing comfort through 
the years. 


TREES 


Amur Maple 

Hercules Club 

Canoe Birch 

Kadsura Tree 

Varnish Tree 

Scarlet Oak 

European Mountain Ash 
Bechtel Crab 

Japanese tree lilac 
Washington Thorn 


SHRUBS 


Red Chokeberry 
Mongolian Azalea 
Royal Azalea 
Cotoneaster apiculata 
Deutzia gracilis 
Winter Honeysuckle 
Sweet Mock Orange “‘ Virginal” 
Beautybush 

Fragrant Sumac 
Euonymus alatus 
Showy Forsythia 


VINES *® 


Monkshood Vine 
Fiveleaf Akebia 
Bower Acteinidia 
Chinese Fleecevine 
Riverbank grape 
Rosa Aviateur Bleriot 


Our list will help you to make a selec. 


tion. Catalogs will be sent you on 
the items which you check. 





READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


THE HousE BEAUTIFUL 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


The upper surfaces may be decorated with engraving, painting, or lacquering. 
After the pieces forming the design are fixed in the lacquer surface, the spaces 
between them are filled with lacquer, usually red or black, and the whole is 
covered with several more coats of transparent lacquer. These final layers may 
be rubbed down so as to leave the mother-of-pearl light and distinct, or a certain 
thickness of lacquer may be left so that the inlay has a brownish color like amber. 

During the political disturbances at the close of the Ming dynasty the art 
of lacquering was neglected, but it was revived under the patronage of the 
Emperors K'ang Hsi, Yung Cheng, and Ch'ien Lung. Yet students of lacquer 
feel that it lost strength and finish, as did most other Chinese arts, after and even 
during the Ming erie? The vigor and breadth of the best Ming design were 
changed for a more refined and complex style in the succeeding dynasty. 

In carved as in inlaid lacquer, the Chinese are the first and greatest masters, 
but the earliest authentic pieces have also been preserved in Japanese treasure 
houses. A carved red lacquer tray in the Korinin temple of the Daito Kuji 
monastery at Kyoto has the name of Chang-Cheng engraved on its inner surface. 
It has a delicate design of jays and flowers, and its designer was regarded as 
one of the greatest lacquer artists of the Yuan period. An oval lacquer tray is 
carved in bold symmetrical scrolls which show on their cut edge alternate layers 
of red and black. Powerful carving with softness of outline marks this and other 
early pieces which were made for practical service, and so were smooth and 
agreeable to the touch without projecting knobs of any kind to get in the way 
of the user. An interesting round tray shows the beginning of the tendency 
toward more pictorial designs. Two phoenixes among blossoming peonies 
are placed with a nice appreciation of form and space. The background of 
square diaper is filled with a star-shaped flower pattern. 

Higher relief and greater elaboration mark most of the carved lacquer follow- 
ing the Ming period, and the profusion of decoration seems artificial and unsuit- 
able, in contrast with the earlier simplicity. Yet many skilled artists continued 
to produce excellent and individual work after the general climax of achieve- 
ment had begun to decline. Various small knives and gravures and sometimes 
the sharp canine tooth of the rat were used in the incising. An effect of old 
brocade is given by the coloring and the carved roses on a black lacquer ground. 
The same patient and skillful attention to detail is shown in the painted and 
carved screens called Coromandel. In these the decoration is broadly pictorial 
and follows closely the style of painting of the respective periods. This type 
appeared especially to the Chinese and led to the splendid development in 
Japan. Indeed, the Japanese artists perfected their new technique of gold lac- 
quer to such a degree that China, in turn, became a pupil of Japan in learning 
from these finished gold products. Presents of Japanese lacquer to the court 
of Hsuan-tu (1426-1436) excited great admiration, and finally Chinese 
lacquerers were sent to the Island Kingdom to learn the new technique. Through 
Japan the art of lacquering was really given to the world, and it came to be 
regarded as the most typically Japanese product. Through interest in Japan's 
lacquer we have been led to appreciate the original masters, the Chinese. 


A lacquer box with excellent carving of 
the early Ming period, and a detail of 
a large lacquer screen of about 1690 i 
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The Open Door 


of the 
NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 


34 East 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 


To this open door last year over two thousand people 
came seeking, and received, free advice and help. 

Keep this door open in 1934. 

You can do this by buying and using the Committee’s 
address labels, which are sold ten for one dollar. 

The sale of these labels and voluntary contributions 
are the Committee’s only source of income in its work of 
helping those victims of cancer who are unable to help 
themselves. 

Will you help? 

Pamphlets and other information are furnished free on 
request. Write or telephone to the address above, or, if 
you live outside the Metropolitan area, to the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, New York, N. Y. 
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SECURING SPACE WITHOUT STRUCTURAL CHANGE 


By K. C. SPENCE 


A decade or two ago, almost every woman, regardless of the size of her house- 
hold, was ambitious to possess a large house — a symbol, as it were, of financial 
and socidstanding. But due to the broadening of her interests, with consequent 
demands upon her time, to facilities for entertaining privately outside the home, 
to increased cost of building and scarcity of domestic service, there prevails 
to-day a preference for the small house and apartment. 

The smaller rooms of these always present a problem. Whether it be an 
interesting or distracting one depends upon whether we have a knowledge of the 
subtleties of interior decoration; whether we recognize but one kind of space, 
that of feet and inches, or are equally cognizant of apparent size which is pro- 
duced by selection and placement of furnishings, and which gives as great a 
sense of comfort as the former. In the last analysis it is this sense that matters 
rather than a few square feet of floor space, which, at our disposal, may be 
annihilated by unwise treatment. 


Some of the factors contributing to space effects are: restraint in breaking 
wall space, banishment of large areas of strong color or bold designs, scaling 
furniture to the room and paralleling its structural lines. Walls are necessarily 
broken by doors and windows so the restraint must be exercised in what is on 
and against them — paint, paper, pictures, and hangings. Plain walls of ivory, 
gray, tan, and light blue and green, retreat, producing a sense of expansion; 
while those of dark color and large design seem to advance, causing a sense of 
contraction or crowding, and should never be used in a small room. Walls and 
woodwork of the same color, one a shade or two darker than the other if desired, 
further exaggerate size. Soft tans and grays may be used on the first floor and the 
more delicate colors on the second. If there is objection to changing the color 
of the woodwork, the same effect can be secured by having hangings, or the 
ground of the hangings, the same color as the wall; the idea being to secure 
unbroken color areas. 

All the pictures in a room should be of one general kind and framed similarly. 
A collection of paintings, etchings, prints, and photographs framed at random, 
bidding individually for attention, seem to occupy much more space than the 
same number and size framed in one material. They are also less obtrusive if 
properly hung. The approved height is that at which the middle of the picture 
is in line with the eyes of a person of medium stature, when standing — an 
obvious and simple rule. A group of small pictures is treated as a single picture, 
the middle of the space occupied being in line with the eyes. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FURNITURE SCALE 





If a room is small, nothing emphasizes the fact more than massive pieces of 
furniture; while pieces scaled to the room preserve every inch of its dimensions. 
Each article in a room should be considered with reférence to every separate 
thing in it, not only with an eye to proportion, but to color, line, texture, and 
appropriateness as well. 

Perhaps nothing contributes more to the illusion of size than paralleling the 
large pieces of furniture with the wall, thus carrying the eye along it and tending 
to lengthen it. Placing them across corners or diagonally in the middle of the 
room produces the opposite effect and should never be used except to an- 
nihilate space, and, we might add, all sense of restfulness too; for many and 
large pieces at variance with structural lines suggest mutiny to the eye and chaos 
to the mind. Smaller pieces placed irregularly about the room prevent a stiff 
effect. 

In this latitude where perforce we spend so many months of the year indoors, 
the open porch for summer use is of prime importance. The large one presents 
no problem, but the small one does, and here again our cleverness in conserving 
every foot of actual space and creating many apparent ones is challenged. It is 
obvious that the former is accomplished by using a minimum of furniture. 
The further aid of apparent size is secured through awnings, floor coverings, and 
furniture cretonnes. Projecting awnings, in effect, claim for the porch some of the 
space they overhang, while green floor coverings reach out to the lawn. These 
two factors, together with cretonne of garden-flower colors and design, in their 
concerted call to what lies beyond the porch most subtly produce the sense 
of space. i 

The color of the chairs, baskets, and pockets, if not of the house color, should 
be one it seemingly absorbs; otherwise, their conspicuousness so breaks the 
space upon which they rest as to obliterate some of the sense of space we 
have created. 


——_ 
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WHAT SHALL | PLANT? 


By DOROTHEA K. HARRISON 


Every year when the lilacs bloom | 
renew my enthusiasm for that charming 
French hybrid lilac Lucie Baltet 
(Figure 1). She puts on her fragrant 
soft pink dress, a lovely flesh color, 
just as the main group of the common 
lilacs and the hybrids are beginning 
to lose their freshness. The buds just 
before they open are the color of a 


pg : 


fairly deep pink coral and open lighter. 
In spite of the delicacy of the single 
blooms, they seem relatively un- 
affected by the sudden heat we some- 
times have at the end of May. The 
unusual shade is brought out by 
planting near it some good white 
variety, such as the semi-double 
cream-white one, Edith Cavell, which 
also blooms late. Both varieties, which 
may be planted now, are obtainable 
at $1.35 for a plant 2’-3’ high, $2.00 
for one 3’—4’, with transportation 
charges extra ++ Bobbink & Atkins, 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 


Trained fruit trees (Figure 2) are the 
thing for the small place because they 
can be so decoratively kept in bounds 
as part of a scheme to include flowers, 
herbs, vegetables. Of course, you 
will have to continue training them 
yourself, but that is the fun of it —a 
little is done quite often. The nur- 
seryman's leaflet tells just what to 
do. If you do it, the reward should be 
fruit of a fine quality. There are a 








number of shapes to choose from, such 
as the horizontal cordon which makes 
a low edging for beds, and the single 
and double U, which are at least 5’ 
high to start with. They are good on 
an east or west wall or free-standing. 
They are generally trained on horizon- 
tal wires in either case. Pears are 
quite successful and are offered by 
this firm in seven varieties, including 
Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite, and Seckel, 
which will give fruit from August to 
January. Apples are obtainable in 
nine varieties. Single cordons are 
$2.75 each; U-shaped, 5’, $5.00; 
double U, 5’, $8.00. Transportation 
extra ++ W.E. Marshall & Company, 
Inc., 150 West 23rd Street, N. Y. C. 


There is a very interesting group of 
new roses which has been originated 
in Australia. They are called climbing 
hybrid teas, though they are much 
hardier than those previously so 
called, and have a longer flowering 
season and fine individual blooms. 
| note two of the eighteen varieties. 
The Countess of Stradbroke is a 
climbing rose which has fine, fragrant, 
dark red blooms that are lasting and 
come continuously. The foliage is 





Fig. 3 


disease-resistant. Daydream (Figure 
3) is a bush or pillar rose which 
would be a pleasing contrast in color 
and habit with the Countess, as the 
flowers are blush pink and semi- 
double, graceful when fully opened. 
Roses must be planted when they are 
dormant, after December 1, for best 
results. If you must wait until spring, 
plant as soon as the frost leaves the 
ground, before mid-April. Plants are 
$1.00 each and transportation +> 
Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Company, 
Glen Saint Mary, Florida. 


Be forehanded and plan for flowers to 
cheer the days of early winter. It is 
such a comfort to see something 
growing when the planting fever 
seizes you on the arrival of the seed 
catalogues. Hyacinths may be had as 











Now! *6.% 


For The Famous 
“DREER DOZEN” Roses! 


This year’s attractive new price gives even greater emphasis 
than usual to the annual offering of the famous ‘“Dreer 
Dozen.”’ The collection comprises twelve of the best and most 
popular Hardy Ever-blooming Hybrid-Tea Roses. All are 
strong, two-year-old, field-grown dormant plants and are, of 
course, sold with the Dreer assurance of complete dependa- 


bility. Included are: 


Betty Uprichard, lovely coppery-red; Duchess of Wellington, 
large, shapely saffron-yellow; Etoile de Holland, the most 
popular brilliant red; Margaret McGredy, rich Oriental red; 
Miss Rowena Thom, deep brilliant rose, with golden suffu- 
sion; Mme. Butterfly, soft pink, tinted yellow at base of pet- 
als; Mme. Jules Bouche, splendid white; Mrs. E. P. Thom, the 
best yellow; Mrs. Henry Bowles, splendid brilliant pink; Radi- 
ance, popular bright pink; Red Radiance, bright cerise-red; 
Talisman, the most popular red and yellow cut-flower variety. 


Special Reduced Price for the “DREER DOZEN” 


One each of the twelve varieties for $6.00. Dormant plants ready for 
delivery, free to any point in the United States, late in October or early in 


November. 


ground in the fall. 


Dreer’s Autumn Catalog 


Send for your free copy now. Contains a complete list of 
the Bulbs and Plants which should be put into the 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. H, 1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Suppose you decided now to build a 
country ie or a lodge, or a guest 
house. If you built in the usual way, 
you'd meet unexpected costs and delays 
—spend indefinite months and dollars. 
hy not choose a floor-plan from 
our wide selection? We build your Hodg- 
son House in sections, ship it ready to 
erect. In a few days it’s up, without 
bother, muss, or damage to the land- 
scape. It is staunch, weather-tight, and 
is comfortable throughout the year. 
And you know the final cost before 
you begin! No annoying “‘extras.”’ It’s 


HODGSON 
HOUSES 


This Hodgson greenhouse costs only $270, and 
can be erected in a day or two. Our catalog also 
shows lawn and garden equipment, play houses, 
camp houses, fences, arbors, dog, bird and 


poultry-houses, etc. 


This year-round home goes up in a week 





--- and the planned cost is the final cost? 


good common sense to send for our 
illustrated catalog HAA-11, and get the 
whole story. 


See a country home in a skyscraper! 


For your convenient inspection, we have 
transferred a bit of the country to our 
New York and Boston exhibits. There, 
up elevators, you'll see large and small 
country homes, furnished in landscaped 
surroundings. Or visit our outdoor ex- 
hibit at Dover, Mass. E. F. Hodgson 
Co., 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
or 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 


~" ear ete" 
“ hr ae ry 
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ROSES 


Keen Rose amateurs — and experts, too — know that Roses 
are best planted in the fall. The bed can be made easily; the 
plants are fresh from the growing-fields; no vigor has been 
lost in winter storage. When Mistress Spring scatters her 
warm smiles in March and April such Roses fairly leap into 


growth and bloom. 


Choose from this list any Twelve you want 
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Betty Uprichard. Salmon-pink. 
Charles K. Douglas. Light crimson. 
Dame Edith Helen. Pure pink. 

Edel. White. 

Elizabeth of York. Cerise and yellow. 
Etoile de Feu. Fiery orange. 

Etoile de Hollande. Velvety dark red. 
Feu Joseph Looymans. Golden pion. 
George C. Waud. Deep pink. 

Gruss an Coburg. Orange and y Sie: 
Hoosier Beauty. Velvety scarlet. 
Jonkheer J. L. Mock. Rose and pink. 


For less than 12, the price is 75 cts. each 


Tree Peonies are gorgeous when blooming in early spring. 
We have over 30 varieties, and suggest you write for special 


list. 


A Special Fall Folder (now ready) features Roses, Azaleas, Rock- 
garden plants, hardy perennials, and evergreens. A copy will be mailed 


on request. 


In writing, please state what you intend to plant, 
and also mention House Beautiful 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 


All are high-grade, two-year-old, field- 
grown, budded plants. Your selection 
of 12 (delivered to your door) 


that will leap into 
growth and bloom 


$6 


Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria. Pure white. 
Lady Margaret Stewart. Yellow and red. 
Miss C. E. van Rossem. Bright scarlet. 
Miss Rowena Thom. Fiery rose. 

Miss Willmott. Cream to white. 

Mme. Butterfly. Salmon-fiesh. 

Mrs. Henry Bowles. Brilliant pink. 
Pres. Herbert Hoover. Rose and gold. 
Radiance. Rose-pink. 

Red Radiance. Red. 

Rev. F. Page-Roberts. Yellow with red. 
Ville de Paris. Clear yellow. 


















35 cENTS 


brings you 


SUTTON’S 


Large, Illustrated 


1934 
CATALOGUE 


Tus book, while 
illustrating and de- 
scribing hundreds of 
varieties of Sutton’s 
Seeds, is far more 
than a catalogue. It 
is recognized far and 
wide as a master guide to successful flower 
growing. Mailed post-paid for 35 cents. 


Special $1.25 Offer 


To acquaint more of our American friends 
with the superior quality of Sutton’s Seeds 
and the utility of Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide 
in Horticulture and General Garden Seed 
Catalogue jor 1934, we offer packets of four 
choice varieties of Sutton’s Seeds, together 
with the Catalogue, for only $1.25. These 
packets include: 

LAVATERA (Mallow) —Sutton’s Loveliness, 
Deep rose-pink with bronzy foliage. 
PHLOX DRUMMONDI1I—Sutton’s Purity. 
Sweet-scented and perpetual flowering. 
ANTIRRHINUM—Sutton’s Intermediate Orange 
King (Scarlet Flame). The most vivid flame 
color in Snapdragons. 
VERBENA—Sutton’s Giant Royal Blue. White 
eye. A new, rich, royal blue. 

Seeds alone may be had for $1. Catalogue alone, 
35 cents. Both seeds and Catalogue, $1.25. 

Use International Money Order. 


SUTTON & SONS, Ltd. 
Reading, England 


Sutton’s Salpiglossis 
Seed Packets— 
60c and 35c 


Dept. G-! 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 
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Giant long-stemmed fiowers of perfect 
cup shape. Superb mixture of gorgeous 

pastel colors. Top-size, guaranteed bulbs. 
26 for $1.00; 100 for $3.85 ; 200 for $6.75. All postpaid. 























A delightful assortment of the choicest 
and most popular trumpet varieties. 
Large, round bulbs, guaranteed. 22 for 
$1.00; 100 for $4.50; 200 for $8.00. All postpaid. 


Exquisite, sweet-scented flowers on 6- to 
8-inch spikes. Best colors mixed. Guar- 
anteed bulbs. 14 for $1.00; 100 for $7.00; 
200 for $13.00. All postpaid. 


All three of the $1.00 offers, or three of 
any one of the $1.00 offers, for $2.75. 





The best guide to Fall planting. This 
valuable Book is free. Write for it today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
366 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 


BURPEE’*’S BULBS GROW 


Again we say — 
“Don't Burn Your Leaves!" 











n't] waste the valuable it food in fallen 
leaves. Mix them with A and ~~ will 
urn into rich, genuine organic manure — 


wee cuttings and other <3 rubbish. And 
it's easy—anyone can do it. Try it yourself for 
your own garden. 

Seed and hardware dealers sell ADCO. Inter- 
esting book, ‘Artificial Manure and How to 
Make It”—FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 
THRIVE when fed 
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A. M. LEONARD & SON—Piqua, Ohio) 











gloom dispellers. They are known as 
prepared Dutch hyacinths and have 
been so grown that they bloom about 
ten weeks after planting. They may 
be grown in soil composed of one- 
third sand and two-thirds fibrous loam, 
or in prepared bulb fibre. Besides 
the white L'Innocence, which always 
seems to me one of the most suc- 
cessful for indoor decoration, there 
are the lovely blue Schotel and the 
yellow Yellow Hammer, to name 
three of the nine varieties offered. 
Bulbs are $1.50 per dozen, $12.00 
per hundred, and transportation +> 
William M. Hunt & Company, 115 
West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


Billbergias (Figure 4) thrive in or- 
dinary house temperature, holding 
their gray mottled leaves upright to 
form a natural vase which could 
actually hold water. Their interesting 
shape groups well with low-growing 
house plants, and toward spring they 
bloom rather spectacularly in exotic 
colors — green petals, blue tips, pink 
bracts. Keep the plants in clay pots — 


Fig. 4 


a flared one would look well — and 
do not overwater. They like plenty 
of light, some place near a window or 
in a sunny porch, though they do not 
require direct sun. Plants of a bloom- 
ing size in 4” pots ere $2.00 each, 
catriage prepaid. Smaller plants $1.25 
each + W. A. Manda, Inc., South 
Orange, New Jersey. 


With the leaves practically gone, it is 
well to look around the place critically 
and see if there is not some spot which 
would be improved by an evergreen 
ground cover. Under shrubs, along a 
driveway, or on a bank, a green, 
thickly. growing carpet will look 
cheerful in the fall and winter and save 
a lot of lawn cutting in summer. 
Euonymus radicans colorata | recom- 
mend as a dark green vine which lies 
flat to the ground. In winter it 
protects itself from burning suns by 
turning darker and showing a rich 
dark red on the underside of the 
leaves. In early spring the leaves still 
look well. It also seems immune to 
scale. Plant out next spring in well- 
prepared soil about 18’-2’ apart. 
Two-year field-grown plants, $4.00 
for ten, $27.00 a hundred, transpor- 
tation extra + Hugh B. Barclay, 
1268 Montgomery Avenue, Nar- 
berth, Pennsylvania. 


The black walnut has always been 
one of my favorite trees. Like the 
American elm, it has a noble aspect, 
giving shade with an aristocratic 
gesture. The walnut (Figure 5), 
though, has the advantage in that it 
yields a crop of fine nuts. There is 





Fig. 5 


one called Thomas which has been 
improved to give a_ light-colored 
kernel of good flavor which cracks out 
in quarters. The trees are grafted to 
ensure their coming true, and they be- 
gin to bear in three to five years. The 
photograph shows a tree only five 
years old. In the autumn, when the 
trees are dormant, is the best time to 
plant. A 2’-3' tree may be had for 
$1.75, or $3.25 balled and burlapped; 
an 8-10’ one is $4.50, or $6.00 
balled and burlapped. Transportation 
extra + John W. Hershey, Downing- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


Pyracanthas are excellent for the 
winter garden as they hold foliage 
and fruit late —that is, in a mild 
climate. P. lalandi (Figure 6) is the 
tallest of the group, the bright orange 
berries coloring up in early autumn 
and lasting until midwinter. P. yun- 
nanensis, the Chinese firethorn, grows 
about 6’-8’ high and has bright scarlet 
berries which are thickly borne along 
the branches and last all winter. 
P. Gibbsi, on the other hand, has 
buttercup-yellow fruit. These three 
will give a bright and harmonious play 
of color. Pot-grown plants may be 
had which will ensure success in 
planting. This is best done now. 
Plants from 3” pots about 12’’-15” 
are $1.00 each, postpaid, though 
larger field-grown sizes are obtainable 
as well + Fraser Nurseries, Inc., 


P. O. Box 75, Birmingham, Alabama. 





Fig. 6 
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“CAMELS TASTE MILDER AND BETTER 


= Mrs. Powell Cabot is as versatile as 

she is charming. She dances so beauti- 
fully that she has been asked to appear 
with professionals; she reads omnivorous- 
ly; her collection of etchings that hangs 
on the walls of her living room on Com- 
monwealth Avenue in Boston is remark- 
ably fine. She loves the out-of-doors, 
especially the sea; and at her wedding in 
Nahant, where she summers, the guests 
followed to the yacht scattering the waters 
with clouds of rose petals. She entertains 
exquisitely and, her husband being an 
excellent shot, during the season wild 
duck is a familiar delicacy. She always 
serves Camel cigarettes. She loves flowers 
and keeps her home filled with them. 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


MRS. POWELL CABOT o: soston 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND 


“Flavor is just as important in tobacco as 
in food, don’t you think?” says Mrs. Cabot. 
“T like Camels best because they are smooth 
and rich and still mild. I don’t enjoy a flat 
cigarette. I never get tired of the taste of 
Camels and they don’t make me nervous.” 

When you have once tasted the cool mild- 
ness of Camel’s choicer tobaccos, you keep 
right on smoking them. For you don’t get 


tired of the taste and, no matter how many 
you smoke, Camels never make your nerves 
“jumpy.” The costlier tobaccos in Camels 
are smoother and milder. Women appreciate 
that—try a Camel and see for yourself. 

Leaf tobaccos for cigarettes can be 
bought from 5¢ a pound to $1.00 — but 
Camel pays the millions more that insure 
your enjoyment. 

















